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CHAPTER XIII. 
LORD CHARLES TAKES ADVANTAGE OF SHADY WALKS. 


“ MAUVAIS SUJETS are always nice,” returned Hetty, with all the 
folly of a romantic and ignorant girl. 

“Possibly,” responded Amelia. “At least until you have any- 
thing to do with them, then they generally reveal themselves in 
their true character. As regards Von Kessler, it is a well-known 
fact that his one idea is to get hold of an English heiress. Last 
season he got engaged to a Miss Smith-Arnoldson, but the en- 
gagement was broken off when both parties discovered there was 
no money, and that if they insisted on marrying, they would 
have to marry on love, and love alone. People said at the time 
that it was remarkable how quickly the Giant’s passion subsided 
when he found he had made a mistake about the dollars. Hetty, 
my dear, he’ll very likely make a set at you, but don’t you be - 
such a donkey as to be taken in by him. That’s my advice, and 
I know the handsome Karl very fairly well.” 

Hetty, however, had not heard a word of her friend’s speech. 
Her attention was completely diverted by no less a person than 
the good-looking officer himself, who came strolling along the 
terrace looking like a young Hercules among the medium sized 
throng of men and women by which he was surrounded. Again 
he stared fixedly at the girl and, almost involuntarily, she smiled 
faintly back in return. On perceiving Amelia he stopped, and 
apparently urged some request, to which she reluctantly acceded, 
his eagerness surmounting all opposition. 
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“ Hetty,” she said, turning to her friend, “ Herr Von Kessler 
wishes to be introduced to you.” 

Hetty felt the colour flame up into her cheeks as the officer, 
advancing, made her a low bow. 

“JT have asked Herr Von Kessler to look after you at the 
Réunion to-night,” continued Amelia. “He is Master of the 
Ceremonies, and knows all the dancing men. Do you hear, 
Karl? you are to find Miss Davidson some nice partners, and 
not flirt with her too much yourself. She’s under my wing, and 
I won’t allow it.” 

He put his hand on his heart with a protesting gesture. 

“Miss Dawkins gives me a very bad character, does she not ?” 
he said, speaking in remarkably fluent English, and with a sur- 
prisingly small German accent. “You must not believe quite all 
that she says.” 

“T know that,” laughed Hetty, in reply. “ But she’s a dear, 
good girl, nevertheless.” 

“Ach! none better. Will you come for a turn on the Terrace, 
Miss Dawkins? I want to ask your advice about our next ball, 
which takes place on Friday week.” 

“With pleasure,” answered Amelia, “ provided Hetty won’t 
mind giving up her seat for a few minutes to my aunt.” 

Hetty at once signified her readiness, and leaving good Mrs. 
Northcote to entertain Mr. and Mrs. Davidson, she was promptly 
marched off by Lord Charles, who, having watched his oppor- 
tunity, begged leave to take her for a walk, and followed in the 
wake of Karl Von Kessler, North Penywern, and Amelia Daw- 
kins. It was now almost dark, and the gardens presented a very 
beautiful appearance. From every tree there depended numbers 
of large Chinese lanterns, some red, some green, some yellow, 
which lit up the rich and dusky foliage, and shed bright aureoles 
of light upon the faintly-stirring leaves. Mounted on tall poles, 
stuck in the ground, were other lanterns of fantastic shape and 
design, which described a large semi-circle in the very centre of 
the gardens, and formed a kind of stage. The music ceased to 
play, and suddenly—breaking the stiliness of the night—a loud 
whizz was heard ; then, far into the clear, dark, starry sky mounted 
a flashing rocket which, bursting when it had attained its extreme 
altitude, cast forth a shower of brilliant, multi-coloured sparks 
that glittered, fell, and broke like air-bubbles, to lose themselves 
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in the immensity of space. Rocket after rocket ascended, varied 
by Catherine wheels and fireworks of every description. At one 
moment the whole garden was illuminated with a vivid crimson 
light that recalled the weird, unearthly beauty of a gigantic fire. 
Trees, houses, sky—all were bathed in flame colour. Then the 
ruddy hues slowly faded, and the scene was steeped in tender 
green, and yet again transformed into a blue and fairy world 
where all things looked ghostly and unreal. 

And over all stretched the vast, illimitable heavens, gazing 
down with serene majesty on the puny rivalry of Man. They 
seemed to say, “Oh! Fools, what are your fireworks and your 
Bengal lights in comparison with us? Are not we a thousand 
times more beautiful than these poor combinations of chemicals 
and powder? Can you look at us and not feel that the silvery 
stars, the yellow moon, the soft grey clouds put you to shame? 
You must indeed be indifferent to real beauty if you seek it in 
such shams, such childish exhibitions as these.” 

But the bulk of the people were not of this opinion. They 
crowded on the Terrace and beneath it, and their enthusiasm 
reached its climax when the band-players, followed by a small 
army of boys of different sizes and ages, marched slowly round 
the gardens, each one bearing aloft flaring torches, coloured lights, 
or illuminated banners adorned with lanterns resembling gigantic 
tulips, the pole on which they were perched representing the 
stem. As the long procession wound its snake-like way amid 
the dark trunks of the trees, the effect was truly striking. The 
forms of the men gliding one by one out of the shadow into the 
light recalled an expedition of dusky savages, stealing in Indian 
file along the war path. 

For full ten minutes the populace clapped their hands, and 
applauded like children at a pantomime. One saw then that 
even the grave Teutonic character was not indifferent to spec- 
tacular displays, more especially when connected with the Army, 
in whose honour the evening’s entertainment, as previously stated, 
had been arranged. At length all came to an end. The lights 
went out, the torches flickered, and were heaped into a pile by 
the merry boys, who stamped upon them with their hob-nailed 
boots until they were completely extinguished. 

For some time past Lord Charles Mountgard had been stand- 


ing gazing, not at the illuminations, but at his companion’s 
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beautiful, enraptured face. It exercised a wonderful fascination 
over him. The contour was so pure, the expression so charm- 
ingly innocent and childish. In great measure, he owned the 
artistic temperament, and the Venetian style of Hetty’s beauty 
possessed an irresistible attraction for him. He felt as if he 
could never tire of looking at her. Had she been as stupid as an 
owl instead of sweetly modest and retiring in her manner, he 
could still have forgiven her stupidity. There are some men so 
constituted. What pleases their senses is even more alluring 
than what pleases their intellect. The two young people had 
lost their companions in the crowd, and to all intents and pur- 
poses were alone. 

“Well!” he said at length, when the last torch was extin- 
guished. “ Do you like it?” 

She gave a start and clasped her hands together ecstatically. 
His question seemed to bring her back from another world. 

“Oh! yes, so much. I can’t tell you how much. I wish life 
were always like this—I mean, as beautiful.” 

He laughed. 

“Would you never get tired of red lights and yellow, and fail 
to derive amusement from them ?” 

“No, I think not. Of course, one can’t say exactly, because 
one changes, and the novelty of one’s impressions is apt to wear 
off. I do so love everything that is pretty, don’t you?” 

He looked straight into the velvety depths of her soft, dark 
eyes. Their natures had a good many points of similarity. 

“TImmensely,” he said meaningly. “You ought to have dis- 
covered that fact by now.” 

The ardour of his glance embarrassed her. She coloured, and 
retorted pettishly, “ You are laughing at me.” 

“No,” he said eagerly. “Upon my soul, I’m not. Are you 
angry with me, Miss Davidson, because I admire you? If so, I 
sadly fear we shall fall out—since for the life of me I can’t help 
doing so.” 

She turned away her head. He was forgiven already. No 
woman is really annoyed at hearing her own praises sounded. 

“No,” she said, in a subdued, but gratified voice ; “I’m not 
angry, only ” stopping short. 





“Only what?” he demanded. 
“T—I think you're very foolish.” 
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“Possibly,” he answered coolly. “But did you ever come 
across a man who didn’t indulge, when he could, in the highly 
agreeable folly of feasting his eyes on a pretty woman?” 

“T don’t know, Lord Charles. I have had so little experience 
that I’m not qualified to give an opinion.” 

“ Ah! you will soon be in a position todoso. Have you been 
out long, Miss Davidson ?” 

“Out,” she repeated, opening her eyes wide. “I haven’t been 
out at all. You'd hardly believe it, but I’ve never been to a 
regular ball in my life. There were some balls this Spring in 
Manchester, and I was asked to them ; but my father and mother 
did not care to go themselves, and so,” with a little quaver in her 
voice, as she recalled her ill-treatment, “they wouldn’t let me go 
either.” 

“Deuced hard lines upon you,” said her companion, with a 
sympathy that quite won her heart. “ However,” he continued, 
cheerily, “never mind. We must make up for your past dulness 
by present dissipation. And now—what do you say to going 
inside? The fireworks are quite over, and I expect the dancing 
has already begun. I suppose we shall 4ave to hunt up your 
people, and Milly and all the rest of them ; otherwise it’s rather 
jolly being alone, don’t you think so?” 

And once more he gazed with an admiration he did not 
attempt to conceal at her delicate profile, lit up by the flash of 
the coloured lanterns swaying amid the black branches over their 
heads. The question seemed to demand an answer, so she said 
yes, but somewhat uncertainly. Her companion would have 
preferred a more decided assent. The fact was Lord Charles 
rather startled her. She didn’t so very much object to being 
startled, only it struck her that his attentions were getting 
extremely marked, in a curiously short space of time. It appeared 
to her unsophisticated mind that he took a somewhat undue 
advantage of the shady walks which he affected, and exhibited 
quite an abnormal dislike to the more public ways. She didn’t 
care for herself, but she wasn’t altogether sure that this proceed- 
ing on his part was proper. Yet, strangely enough, the very 
suspicion of impropriety lent the situation a charm, which it 
would not otherwise have possessed ; for she had discovered that 
Lord Charles had a wart on his upper lip, and a squint in one 
eye, which were effectually antagonistic to sentiment. The mere 
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fact of being removed from the parental supervision, made her 
feel responsible for her actions, and she told herself that she 
wouldn’t flirt or encourage him, or go ahead too fast. Perhaps if 
Herr Von Kessler had been by her side she might not have 
formed quite such prudent resolves. It might have been more 
difficult then to keep her head and resist the flatteries which, for 
the first time almost in her young life, caused her to realize that 
she was not a mere cipher, but a personage of considerable 
importance. 

On returning to the Terrace, they found it still crowded with 
people, some standing about in groups, others strolling off in the 
direction of home, and others, again, making their way into the 
Kursaal in order to attend the dancing. 

“ Take my arm,” said Lord Charles to Hetty, as she made one 
or two ineffectual attempts to mount the Terrace steps. “It will 
prevent you from getting jostled. These substantial German 
tradespeople occupy more than their fair share of room.” 

In obedience to this request she put her fingers lightly on his 
coat-sleeve. He grasped them with his right hand and held 
them tight, as if fearful she might endeavour to escape. The 
silvery beams of the full moon fell straight on her exquisite 
young face, lending it a wondrous purity and softness, and 
making her round white throat gleam like a marble column. 

“Do you know, Miss Davidson,” he said, yielding to a sudden 
impulse, and drawing her still closer to his side. “I don’t feel 
the least as if we were strangers, and had met to-day for the 
first time. I feel as if I had known you for ages.” 

“Indeed!” she responded, with considerable embarrassment, 
for his freckled face—wart and all—had advanced to within a 
few inches of her own, and she began to wonder what he would 
do and say next. “That’s very funny.” 

“ Yes, is it not? I can’t account for it myself. Yet it seems 
to me as if I had been patiently waiting for you all these years to 
come and fill up a void in my existence, which, until to-day, has 
rendered life incomplete.” 

“ All these years,” echoed Hetty, with mild banter, recovering 
a little from her confusion. “They are not very many, are 
they ?” 

“Yes,” he said, in accents of great dignity, not devoid of a 
touch of severity, “ they are twenty-three.” 
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“Oh, I shouldn’t have thought they would have been such a 
great number as all that.” 

“ And,” he continued, taking no notice of the interruption, “if 
a man is ever going to know his own mind, he knows it by then. 
It stands to reason that he does.” 

“ Unless he have none to know,” she observed innocently. 

“Naturally!” he said a trifle impatiently. “But I flatter 
myself I am not quite in such a hopeless case as that. At any 
rate, as regards you, Miss Davidson, my mind, whether it be 
large or small, is made up.” He paused, evidently hoping that 
she would inquire in what respect, but Hetty took good care to 
do nothing of the sort. Indeed, while he was speaking to her, 
a very curious thought flashed into her brain, which completely 
occupied it to the exclusion of everything else. It occurred to 
her that if that spendid German officer, with the flat back and 
strong limbs, had made a similar speech, she should certainly 
have listened to it with considerably more heart-fluttering and 
palpitation. Lord Charles amused her, but he was too ugly, 
very much too ugly for sentiment. This was the result of her 
cogitations, as she took a sidelong glance at his carroty hair and 
colourless face beneath it. Leaving the cool, still night behind 
them, it seemed like being transported into another world when 
they entered the large and brilliantly-lighted rooms of the 
Kursaal. In olden days the gambling-tables had filled its 
spacious halls and crowded the magnificently-decorated apart- 
ments with throngs of eager human beings seeking for wealth, 
excitement and recreation. Now the comparatively deserted 
saloons were given over to more innocent amusements. 

Passing down a long passage to the right our party came to a 
halt at the extreme end of it, in order to disembarrass themselves 
of their wraps, umbrellas, canes, etc., in return for which articles 
they received a numbered ticket from the man in attendance, 

Then they moved on through a large room where several 
gentlemen were congregated together playing various games, and 
from it into another equally fine hall on the left, where the 
dancing had already commenced. Rows of chaperons were 
seated on chairs round the walls, whilst over the highly polished 
parquet floor sped both youthful and elderly couples, the latter 
apparently deriving quite as much enjoyment from the proceed- 
ing as the former. The band had just struck up a delicious 
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German waltz, and the sound of its soft, swaying melody was 
simply irresistible. It regularly intoxicated Hetty, whose sensitive 
and ardent nature was keenly alive to such voluptuous influences. 

“Come,” whispered Lord Charles in her ear, gently prevent- 
ing her from following her mother to a seat. “ Let us dance this 
together. It is too good to be wasted by sitting still.” So 
saying he put his arm round her slim waist, and pressed her 
closely to him with a convulsive abandonment, which caused her 
to draw back and hold herself up very straight. There was an 
indefinable something in Lord Charles’ mode of courtship which 
offended her susceptibilities. He seemed to make so sure of her, 
and to display such a limited capacity for self-control. No 
doubt he had been run after by scheming mothers and wide- 
awake young ladies, but because he was a lord and rich that was 
no reason why she should make up to him. She didn’t like 
being squeezed in this off-hand manner. It wounded her modesty. 
Unconscious of the resentment he had evoked in his companion’s 
mind by yielding too freely to his boyish impulses of admiration, 
Lord Charles proceeded to take the floor, and in another minute 
the couple were waltzing, or, rather, bumping and dashing about 
the room, to the amusement of the bystanders, and the terror of 
their fellow-waltzers. For alas! among his numerous other 
accomplishments, Lord Charles did not include that of dancing. 
Dearly as he loved the terpsichorean art, his partiality for the 
pastime displayed itself in frenzied action, to the utter exclusion 
of quiet and graceful movement. It was not his fault. He had 
an active mind, and a clumsy, loose-limbed body. The result 
was inevitable. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
DANCING INTO LOVE. 


WHAT between the velocity with which he twirled her about, 
now to the right, now to the left, now up the room, now down, 
and the uncomfortably tight embrace in which he held her, Hetty, 
before long, was reduced to a state of utter breathlessness and 
bewilderment. The room swam before her eyes, the sound of 
voices grew faint and unreal. 

“Oh, stop. Do—please—s—s—top,” she gasped, endeavour- 
ing to come to a standstill. 
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“Stop?” he exclaimed, in surprise. “Why, what’s the 
matter?” 

“ No—nothing,” she panted in reply. “B—but I’m rather 
giddy. The fact is I h—have not danced for so long, I’m q— 
quite out of practice.” And taking up her fan, she began to 
agitate it violently, whilst her bosom rose and fell. 

“There’s nothing like keeping on dancing to drive away gid- 
diness,” he said. “It’s the best receipt in the world. I’ve tried 
it over and over again. Are you rested now? If so, let’s have 
another turn before they finish. I always swear by the 
‘Liebchen’ waltz.” 

“Is that the one they are playing now?” inquired Hetty, 
anxious to ascertain the name of the captivating melody which 
already had made her forget her physical uneasiness, and keep 
time with her little feet upon the floor. 

“Yes. It’s a long way the prettiest waltz that has been out 
for years. They played it at both the State balls this season, 
and they say the Prince of Wales was so charmed with it that he 
asked to be introduced to the composer.” 

“Who is he ?” 

“A fellow named Waldtisch, a Prussian, I believe, by birth. 
The ‘ Liebchen’ will make his fortune, for they are playing it in 
every capital in Europe. Oh! bother, there! it’s all over. What 
an infernally short dance this has been to be sure!” 

Hetty was too polite to say that it had been quite long enough 
for her. Her heart was thumping against her sides so violently 
as to be almost audible. Her toes were sore from the number of 
times they had been ruthlessly trodden upon, and a sharp mas- 
culine elbow had inflicted a blow on her right wrist which had 
gone far towards disabling it. Nevertheless she felt a kind of 
happy delirium enshrouding her senses. It made her believe for 
the moment that life was one long waltz, to be merrily and 
thoughtlessly danced away. Her eyes sparkled, the blood 
coursed through her veins with a generous warmth. And Lord 
Charles, looking proudly at his flushed and breathless partner, 
thought her more beautiful than ever. He walked her about, 
pleased by the evident admiration she excited, and did not offer 
to take her back to her parents. They, for their part, seeing 
what good company she was in, were quite content, and for once 
deserved the character of excellent chaperons, who understood 
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the art of not obtruding themselves when they were nct 
wanted. 

“Hetty seems to be getting on uncommonly well,” gleefully 
observed Mr. Davidson to his spouse. 

“Yes,” she rejoined grandly. “The young man is very atten- 
tive. He took a fancy to me, and shows it by being civil to my 
daughter.” 

“Humph!” said Mr. Davidson under his breath, “that’s the 
rummest way of putting it I ever heard in my life.” 

Meantime a fresh dance struck up, and Lord Charles reluc- 
tantly quitted his companion, saying that he was engaged to 
Miss Dawkins. 

“Will you give me the next wa'tz but one?” he asked 
eagerly. 

Hetty’s beauty had completely fascinated him, and already 
he was head over ears in love with the fair girl, whose inex- 
perience of the world only added to her charm. 

“Yes,” she answered, with a blush and a smile, for, although 
she might not care about the admirer personally, admiration 
itself was sweet. “If you like.” 

“If I like!” he echoed reproachfully. “Of course I like. 
How can you pretend not to know that? Hulloa!” he added 
in a tone of vexation. “Here’s Milly with that great hulking 
German chap! I don’t tumble to him somehow. He swaggers 
too much, and thinks an absurd lot of himself. He has an air 
which seems to say, ‘ The women are all admiring me.’” 

“Ts he singular there ?” rejoined Hetty, feeling piqued at this 
abuse of Herr Von Kessler. “ Are not your sex, as a rule, under 
a similar impression? It seems to me that they generally take 
it for granted we ask nothing better than to fall down and 
worship them. The idol is masculine—that is quite enough, 
in their estimation.” 

Lord Charles looked at her in surprise. She was a true 
daughter of Eve. Her tongue had then a spice of sharpness 
after all. He had thought it deficient in this quality. He now 
perceived his mistake. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said with a flush of annoyance. 
‘You are quite right to stick up for your friends, but I was not 
aware that Herr Von Kessler had the honour of being included 
in the category.” 
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Having shot her little bolt, and being rather ashamed of the 
warmth she had displayed, Hetty did not find a ready answer. 
Lord Charles carried Amelia off, and she and the fascinating 
Karl were left together. He looked at her. 

“Will youlgive me the pleasure of this dance, Miss Davidson ?” 
he said. 

“Yes,” she answered, feeling how immeasurably superior he 
was to the man who had basely attempted to malign him. As 
she spoke she glanced shyly up at him—although she herself was 
tall, it seemed such a long way—and a curious but far from 
unpleasant sense of his bigness and strength, and her littleness 
and weakness, stole over her. 

“ Did he bump you to pieces?” he asked with a smile. 

“ Who?” she inquired, pretending not to know to whom he 
referred. 

“That young savage. The English lord. Mein Gott, what 
waltzing! I thought he would have killed you.” 

“TI didn’t see you, Kerr Von Kessler. I fancied you were 
not in the dancing room.” 

“TI saw you though, Miss Davidson, and—dare I say it?— 
pitied you.” 

“TI pitied myself. See how my wrist is bruised.” And she 
held out the injured member for his inspection. 

“ Poor little wrist,” he murmured, looking as if he should like 
to kiss it. “What ashame! He deserves to be kicked!” 

Then he put his strong arm round her waist with an air of 
large protection that sent a thrill through her frame, and led 
her out into the middle of the room. They were a handsome 
couple. She so fair and feminine, he so tall and soldierly. And 
so people seemed to think, for many were the admiring glances 
cast at them. “Tra, la, tra la,’ he hummed with the enthusiasm 
of a thorough musician, waiting for a fresh bar to commence which 
should catch up the melody anew. “Now then,” and tightening 
his hold.on his partner, he began to waltz. But such waltzing! 
Never had she danced with any one who danced so smoothly, 
so gracefully and easily. She could compare it to nothing save 
to gliding into Paradise. Each step was a pleasure, each turn 
adelight. Hetty’s rosebud lips parted, showing her little pearly 
teeth, her dark eyelashes rested like a fringe on her soft, flushed 
cheeks, heightening their peach-like bloom. Involuntarily she 
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heaved a sigh, and gently, as one under the influence of a 
narcotic, drooped her auburn head until it rested on Herr Von 
Kessler’s shoulder. He heard the sigh, and perhaps guessed 
at its cause, for a gratified smile swept over his face. 

“Do you like waltzing with me?” he whispered, stooping till 
a stray lock of her hair brushed his cheek. 

She lifted her eyes fora moment. Their glances met, causing 
every fibre of her being to vibrate. 

“Are you enjoying yourself ?”-he asked, so persuasively as 
to render any evasion of the question impossible. 

“Yes,” she said, softly and shyly. 

“That’s right. I’m so glad.” 

He waltzed on and did not speak again. Did some instinct 
tell him that the charm was working, and silence served him 
best? His dancing had ingratiated him with many an English 
“Mees” of his acquaintance. But this one was fairer than 
any daughter of Albion he had hitherto seen, and Miss Dawkins 
had let fall a hint that she was an only child and would be 
very rich. And in his heart Karl had an inordinate hanker- 
ing after riches. He came of a noble but poor family, and 
knew what poverty meant. And knowing it, he hated it, 
and determined to achieve fortune. No easier or less trouble- 
some way presented itself than to marry a wealthy wife. The 
Gretchens of his native land were not sufficiently highly-dowered. 
Long before the Miss Smith-Arnoldson episode he had made 
up his mind to look out for a foreign bride, and was careful 
to show every attention to the American and English belles who - 
visited Homburg. Hetty knew nothing of all this, and perhaps 
if she had it would not have made any difference. Certain 
natures act and re-act on each other so powerfully that facts 
dissolve upon them like snow on the warm bosom of the earth, 
and Fate, from the first moment of their coming in contact, 
decrees that they shall exercise an overmastering influence upon 
one another whether for good or evil. Was it some inkling 
of this, some subtle mutual consciousness which dimly seemed 
to foreshadow the future, that kept them both silent? Who 
knows? The law of attraction is not easy to account for or 
explain. The dance came to an end. Hetty drew in her 
breath with a sharp, hissing sound. To come back from fairy- 
land—the land of dreams and romance—and return to the 
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prosaic, every-day world, was not pleasant. Karl Von Kessler 
watched her expressive countenance with a gratified smile. 
Unconsciously and innocently she fed his vanity, and of vanity 
he had his share. Where is the man so superior as to be wholly 
free from it? He remains to be born. When the young 
soldier spoke, his words were not strikingly original, although 
somewhat enigmatic. 

“Well,” he said at length, “what is it ?” 

A sudden wave of colour invaded Hetty’s throat and cheeks. 
She drew herself up as if on the defensive, and said sharply : 

“What is it? Nothing. What should there be?” 

“Oh, I didn’t know. I thought perhaps you were tired of 
waltzing. You seemed tired when you were waltzing with Lord 
Charles.” 

She shot a swift and timorous glance at him, like a weak 
maiden who, seated on a defenceless fortress, sees the enemy ad- 
vancing step by step, without having any power to oppose his 
progress. 

“Oh, that’s different. He dances so abominably, whilst 
you——” : 

“Don’t I dance abominably, too?” Karl asked with a smile. 
“Come, confess, even at the risk of hurting my feelings.” 

“You—you know that you don’t. I never knew what waltz- 
ing was before. I did not believe that anything could have been 
so perfect.” 

Her praise was sweet to him. He slightly pressed the hand 
that rested on his left arm. 

“ Thank you,” he said. “You are too good.” Then, without 
another word, he took her straight back to her mother and 
father. Hetty was absurdly, idiotically disappointed by this 
prompt and unexpected action. She had made sure he would 
walk her about as Lord Charles had done; instead of which, as 
soon as the dance was over, here he was with all possible speed 
’- once more confiding her to the parental care. Could it be that 
she had said anything to displease him? She racked her 
memory vainly for any cause of offence. No; he might have 
thought her stupid, but he could not have thought her rude, 
for the very simple reason that she had hardly opened her 
mouth. Heigh-ho! How she wished she were amusing, and 
could keep men in roars of laughter like Amelia! Sometimes 
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she thought of smart things; but either she delivered them at 
the wrong time, when they fell flat, or else she had not the 
courage to utter them. Lord Charles had asked for another 
dance, but Herr Von Kessler had deposited her without ex- 
pressing any such wish. She could only arrive at the conclusion 
that he did not like her, and looked upon her as a little bread- 
and-butter miss, whose society rather bored him than otherwise. 
This conclusion was a decidedly humiliating one, and rendered 
her quite downcast and unhappy. She sat silently by her 
parents’ side, and in answer to their eager inquiries as to how she 
had got on with Lord Charles, vouchsafed very meagre replies. 
Things were rapidly coming to such a pass that the mere 
mention of his name irritated her, and the old couple, in their 
anxiety to promote a match, were going most foolishly to work. 
Of this fact, however, and not having the curiosity to look into 
their daughter’s heart, they were supremely unconscious, being 
persuaded, moreover, that their views on matrimony must 
necessarily be hers—a common delusion of near-sighted fathers 
and mothers. As for Hetty, poor foolish little thing, she was 
already beginning to discover that very few cups of pleasure are 
to be tasted that do not contain their drops of bitterness, and the 
flavour of the bitter has a curious power of swallowing up the 
sweet. 

“Hulloa, young woman! What are you looking so glum 
about? Haven’t you been dancing ?” cried a well-known voice 
in her ear. 

She turned and saw Amelia close beside her, leaning familiarly 
on Lord Charles’ arm. 

“Yes,” said Hetty. “I have been waltzing with Herr Von 
Kessler.” 

“The fascinating Karl! Then I presume you enjoyed your- 
self ; for to give him his due he can dance.” 

“His step is simply perfect. The waltz went like lightning.” 

“Did it indeed?” returned Amelia jestingly. “ And it seemed 
all the shorter, I suppose, because, according to German fashion, 
this paragon of a waltzer brought you safely back into the 
custody of dear papa and mamma directly the dance was 
over.” 

“Ts it really a German fashion?” asked Hetty, with brighten- 
ing eyes. 
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“Yes, of course. Didn’t you know that?” 

“TI know nothing, seemingly,” responded Hetty, heaving a 
sigh, for she felt sadly oppressed by her own ignorance. 

“Tt’s not considered etiquette,” explained Amelia, “for a man 
to promenade up and down with a girl, as he does in England. 
The good people here, who are tremendous sticklers for pro- 
priety in theory, whatever they may be in practice, consider that 
it makes the young lady too conspicuous. Their Lisbeths and 
Annas are docked in their opportunities for flirtation ; conse- 
quently they contrive to concentrate a vast amount of energy on 
the dance itself. But cheer up, little goose, here comes the 
King of the Kursaal—I mean Karl—to ask you for another 
waltz. Remember, though, what I said; don’t show him too 
much encouragement, or fall a victim to his charms. They’re 
many, but superficial.” 

As she spoke, Herr Von Kessler joined them. The cloud 
disappeared from Hetty’s face like a dark shadow swept away by 
the Spring sun. Once more it became radiant with smiles—but, 
alas! she could not accept Karl’s invitation. She was already 
engaged to Lord Charles, and ‘had not the audacity to throw 
him over—much as she would have liked to have done so. 
Very regretfully she explained the situation to Herr Von 
Kessler. He shrugged his mighty shoulders with an air of 
vexation, and cast an impatient look in the direction of his lord- 
ship. 

“Ach!” he said, “Iam sorry. It is the last waltz for this 
evening. After that we shall have to go home. People in 
Homburg” — he pronounced it “ Omboorge”— “keep early 
hours. Shall you be at the next Réunion, Miss Davidson ?” 

“T don’t know,” she replied, “it will depend on my parents.” 

“Take my advice, and come,” he said, persuasively. “We 
will dance the first dance together. Shall that be a bargain?” 

“Yes,” she said, with a heightening colour. 

“Very well, I will not forget. And now I have the honour to 
wish you good-night.” 

And so saying, he made an elaborate bow, and withdrew. 

“ Who's that, Hetty?” asked Mrs. Davidson, almost before he 
was out of earshot, 

“ A German officer, Herr Von Kessler by name,” she replied, 
blushing furiously. 
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“T call him a very rude young man,” said Mrs. Davidson, 
decidedly. ‘“ Not to compare with Lord Charles.” 

“Why rude?” demanded Hetty. 

“ Because he stood there talking away to you, and never once 
asked to be introduced to me. If you call that manners, I don’t. 
He must have known I was your mother, from the likeness there 
is between us.” 

“He might not, perhaps, have noticed you,” said Hetty, hoping 
to allay her mother’s irritation. 

“Well, then,” retorted that lady, “if he didn’t he is blind, as 
well as rude. Not notice me, indeed! What is the use of put- 
ting on my best moire antique dress and my lace bonnet with the 
gold thistles and the bird of Paradise, if I am not even to be 
noticed? Why, the young man must be a fool!” 

“It was an oversight his not asking to be introduced, depend 
upon it, mamma.” 

“T don’t care whether it was or wasn’t. I don’t intend to have 
anything to do with him, and, if you take my advice, you won’t 
either. He’s nothing but a low, nasty foreigner, and it’s perfect 
folly your wasting your time upon him, and twirling about in /zs 
arms, when you might be in Lord Charles’.” 

“Lord Charles dances atrociously,” said Hetty, with a pout. 

“ And what if he does? Once you're married to him, you'll 
care mighty little about waltzing with him. A partner for life is 
much more important than a partner fora dance. But there, you 
girls are so silly I’ve no patience with you. And as for you, 
Hetty, it’s very lucky that, thanks to me, you happen to be 
decent-looking ; for you’d run but a poor chance of getting a 
good husband if it depended on your brains alone.” 

Hetty made no reply. Her eyes were fixed on Herr Von 
Kessler’s vanishing form ; and, sad to relate, her mother’s words 
produced not the slightest impression, beyond one of vague irri- 
tation. Howsplendid he looked in his uniform! Compared with 
every other man in the room, he was as a god. Although he did 
not speak much, she was firmly convinced he was very clever. 
He had such a way of saying things, that the most trifling sen- 
tence sank down deep into her heart. She felt frightfully excited, 
and the very need of repression served only to add to her excite- 
ment. It was as if she had suddenly entered into a totally new 
phase of existence, which opened up such vistas of undreamt-of 
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bliss as caused her soul to tremble, whilst filling it with an 
unknown delight. 

Once more that evening she stood before the glass, and gazed 
at her own image, not caring what she herself thought of it, but 
trying to guess at Karl Von Kessler’s opinions, and to ascertain 
in what light he regarded that slim, white form, that golden, well- 
poised head, those dark and lustrous eyes. But the attempt was 
inconceivably difficult, and produced little or no result. She was 
forced to give it up in despair, although the desire to plunge into 
the innermost recesses of his mind remained as strong as ever. 

“T wonder what he thought of me?” she murmured, leaning 
her elbows on the dressing-table. “I wonder if he thought me 
pretty? I doso hope he did.” Then she paused, looked again 
at her reflection, and smilingly added: “I think he did—indeed, 
I’m almost sure that he did. Karl, Karl, what sort of a husband 
would you make? Would you want to go on waltzing with all 
the young ladies after you were married—or would you only care 
to waltz with me? Tell me, Karl—whisper it quite softly in my 
ear. I shouldn’t care about anybody else, if I had you.” 

And then, all of a sudden, a furious blush dyed throat, cheeks 
and brow crimson, and she tore down the rich masses of her 
auburn locks with savage haste in order to hide it. 

“ Pshaw !” she exclaimed impatiently, “ what a fool I am, to be 
sure! I shouldn’t have believed that I could have been quite such 
a big fool.” 

She crept into bed, glad of the darkness that seemed to act as 
a friendly screen to her agitating thoughts. And by-and-by 
Sleep came with his soft fingers and closed her heavy eyes, and 
left her there with a smile upon her sweet flushed face. 

Sleep on, Hetty: let youth, and health and hope keep sorrow 
at bay. The time comes when he wrestles with them one by one, 
and, conquering, leaves the battle-field strewn with dead fancies 
and past illusions. 

Then the day has departed, and the night descends. 


CHAPTER XV. 
HETTY’S FIRST INTRODUCTION INTO HIGH LIFE. 


THE next morning Hetty and her father were up betimes. It 
was somewhat of a struggle to get down to the Wells by half-past 
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seven o'clock, nevertheless they managed to accomplish the feat, 
though not without considerable difficulty. Once. they were 
fairly dressed, however, the sense of duty heroically performed, 
rendered them uncommonly proud of themselves, and the sight 
that met their eyes in the cool green grounds of the Park, amply 
rewarded them for having been docked of an hour or two’s sleep. 

It was a bright, fresh, sparkling morning. The sun shone 
serenely in a cloudless blue sky, and had not yet attained to an 
unpleasant heat. It poured down its golden rays on the dew- 
laden grass, making each separate blade twinkle as if powdered 
over with diamond dust. Here and there some big drop, trem- 
bling insecurely, flashed forth such brilliant opalescent hues, as 
caused it to resemble a miniature rainbow. The roses adorning 
the ornamental chalet and garden, near the Stahlbrunnen, were 
heavy with moisture, and hung their fragrant heads. Reds, pinks, 
deepest crimson, and tenderest yellow glowed like coloured gems, 
amidst their glossy surroundings of green wet leaves. Birds 
twittered gaily, and either fluttered from branch to branch, or else 
hopped along the gravel paths, only indulging in a flight of a few 
yards, when disturbed by the passers-by. As for the air, it was 
so exquisitely light and pure that it was a positive pleasure to 
breathe it, and to inhale its bracing ozone. 

All the world was astir. The good folks at Homburg threw 
off their sloth for the time being, and performed prodigies in the 
way of early rising. The lady who could not dress without her 
maid, found that if her false hair were carefully plaited the night 
before, she could make shift to pin it on herself. The gentleman 
who experienced great difficulty in the art of shaving, discovered 
that that delicate operation might be undertaken as well after 
breakfast as before. Religious young ladies rose from their warm 
couches to hear the opening hymn played, and irreligious ones 
got up to criticize their neighbours’ actions, and to examine their 
gowns. Fashionable dames went because it was “The Thing,” 
and unfashionable ones to drink the waters. Anyhow, there they 
all were. The great Promenade leading to the Elizabethan Well 
was quite black with people, and presented a spectacle very 
similar to that of Rotten Row in the height of the season. It 
was a noble walk, possessing five rows of splendid lime trees, 
which formed four separate avenues, and along these the company 
marched up and down. The leafy branches almost met overhead, 
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and acted as an effectual screen from the summer sun, whose 
liquid rays, playing at hide-and-seek with the fluttering foliage, 
cast brilliant patches of tremulous light upon the broad white 
path. On either side, wooden benches with iron backs were 
placed at regular intervals, of which the gouty and infirm availed 
themselves freely, taking a pleasure in watching their more active 
comrades go briskly by. The Elizabethan Well, which appeared 
to be the one most patronized of a morning, was reached by four 
different entrances, each containing some dozen steps, for the 
spring was at a lower level than the walk above. The spaces 
between these steps were converted into brilliant flower beds, 
symmetrically arranged with coloured borders after the most 
approved modern fashion. They were triumphs of the gardener’s 
art, both as regarded effect and design. The precious saline 
water, whose medicinal virtues were of world renown, was handed 
to the drinkers in six and eight ounce tumblers, by girls provided 
for the purpose. They were kept busily running to and fro, 
having a difficulty in supplying the many visitors fast enough. 
On all sides, knots of people were gathered together, chatting to 
each other whilst awaiting their turn. Meantime, in the kiosk 
close by, a band played lively tunes consisting chiefly of waltzes, 
and well-known operatic selections. Everywhere one heard 
English spoken. The few Germans present, although in their 
native land, were so completely out-numbered, that they looked 
like fish out of water. There were to be seen fat papas, and still 
fatter mammas, with a troop of marriageable daughters of all ages 
and sizes; members of Parliament by the score, recruiting after a 
hard season’s battling with the Obstructionists ; Irish patriots seek- 
ing for brief repose, and consorting principally with their fellow 
countrymen, or else with some deposed Viceroy, no longer in 
office, and therefore sensible of the woes of Ireland. There also 
were City men, financiers, stockbrokers, promoters of companies, 
authors, artists, actors, country squires, wedded to their own land 
and its institutions, and masters of hounds laying in a stock of 
health for the winter’s hunting. Elderly spinsters were, as usual, 
well represented, also demure widows gliding, with cast down eyes 
and heavy-crape, and every external signal of overpowering woe, 
among the gay and fashionable throng. Peeresses jostled up 
against actresses; ladies of immaculate character brushed the 


robes of painted dames, whose powdered faces and carmine lips 
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lent them, at a distance, a spurious beauty, dissipated on nearer 
inspection. Babies, nurses, children—all sorts and conditions of 
men—were out drinking the waters and taking the air. There 
they lounged, sipping, laughing, chattering and gossiping, and 
all for the sake of their liver. It was quite a solemn, and not 
altogether a comfortable reflection, that the great tyrant, Liver, 
had the power to bring such a vast concourse of people together, 
and from so many ends of the world. As an arbiter of human 
actions, Liver inspired one with considerable respect. 

Mr. Davidson, following the example of his companions, duly 
descended to the well, and patiently waited for his tumbler of 


water to be handed to him. Meanwhile, Hetty’s sharp eyes were 


actively engaged in noting every detail of the costumes worn by 

the 4légantes by whom she was surrounded. Some toilettes 

struck her as being decidedly startling and appeared to aim at 

notoriety rather than beauty ; but the best people—or those whom 

she judged to be the best—were very quietly dressed, and avoided 
both eccentricity and exaggeration. They affected simple cottons 

and tailor-made gowns, and did not aspire to hats a yard high, 

sunshades many feet in length, and dress improvers that would 

have eclipsed any Hottentot Venus ever born. They were con- 

spicuous only by their extreme neatness and generally ladylike 

appearance, which gave them an air of distinction not to be 

obtained by bows and bustles. Hetty, whose powers of observa- 

tion were very considerable, made several mental notes by which 

she determined to profit. She had come to the conclusion that 

she was just a trifle too smart, and that it was decidedly better 

taste not to appear in brooches and bangles so early in the. 
morning. 

Whilst arriving at this decision, the beautiful girl attracted a 
great deal of attention. Indeed she could not remain wholly 
unconscious of the effect produced by her appearance. Amongst 
others, who took no pains to conceal their admiration, she recog- 
nized Lord O’Banashee. He was a funny little gentleman to 
look at, in spite of the brand new peerage which sat so jauntily 
upon him, and which caused his various acquaintances to come 
up one after one, and offer their congratulations on the consum- 
mation of what had long been known to be his heart’s desire. 
Lord O’Banashee was an Irishman by birth, who had gone out 
to America when a lad, and being naturally extremely sharp . 
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and clever, he had contrived to amass an immense fortune, upon 
which he returned to the Mother Country with the praiseworthy 
intention of spending it. But he liked to lay it out to advantage, 
having added to his native stock a large amount of Transatlantic 
shrewdness. 

He was a short, slight, wiry-looking little man, with a pale 
face, a high nose, and reddish hair which formed a sleek, but 
scanty, fringe round his bald head. He might have been from 
fifty to sixty, but he was one of those persons whose exact age 
it is difficult to guess. The slender, upright figure was that of a 
boy, but there were lines on the countenance which only years 
and hard-living could have impressed. His eyes were light grey 
small, but wonderfully keen, and very few things escaped them. 
To make up for any unkindness of Nature, he was most par- 
ticular about his dress, and had the reputation of being one of 
the best clothed men in London. He usually wore a tight-fitting 
frock coat, for he prided himself on his waist, and this form of 
garment set it off to advantage. He also affected light colours, 
greys, drabs and fawns, considering that they suited his com- 
plexion. His toilet, indeed, exercised his mind as much as if he 
had been a famous beauty, and occasioned him quite as much 
thought. 

Such was the new Lord O’Banashee, owner of a million of 
money, countless acres in America, and herds and flocks without 
number. He was a curious combination of wisdom and vanity, 
not to say folly, and altogether looked a very spruce, frisky little 
gentleman. Neither did his looks belie him. He had a repu- 
tation among the ladies of being terribly naughty, but alas! for 
their taste, they did not seem to like him any the less on that 
account. In truth, there were those wicked enough to declare 
that he owed a considerable portion of his success with the fair 
sex to this fact. 

However that may be, the fashionable dames of his ac- 
quaintance seldom took offence at liberties of speech, in which 
he undoubtedly indulged. They ate his dinners, went to his 
parties, and smiled on him just the same, and if they sometimes 
abused him behind his back, they always took care to be un- 
commonly civil to his face. It didn’t pay to fall out, for whatever 
were Lord O’Banashee’s peculiarities, the friendship and apparent 
esteem in which he was held by one of the most popular and 
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debonnair of European princes, gave him a certain position in 
Society. 

It was this nobleman, who, attracted by Hetty’s youth and 
beauty, cast his eye approvingly on the girl, with all the affability 
and benignancy of mature manhood. A very large proportion 
of young ladies would have been delighted by his lordship’s 
favourable notice, for it was pretty well known that to obtain 
a place in his good graces meant nine times out of ten distin- 
guished advancement, and the patronage of His Serene Highness 
Prince Friskovitch. But Hetty being unconscious of these wheels 
within wheels, and knowing nothing as yet of the jealousies and 
aspirations of the Homburg gay world, only thought he stared 
at her in a very persistent and rather rude manner. Conse- 
quently, his encouraging smiles provoked no feeling of elation. 
On the contrary, she turned sharply away in order to avoid them. 

The next moment she found herself being introduced to Lord 
O’Banashee, by no less a person than Amelia, who, dressed in a 
pale pink cotton, looked as fresh as a rose. 

“ Hetty, my dear,” she said, with her accustomed heartiness. 
“ His lordship wishes to make your acquaintance.” 

“He does indeed,” declared that middle-aged captivator of 
female hearts, stepping forward with an insinuating leer, which 
did not add to the speaker’s beauty. “I told Miss Dawkins 
that I could not possibly admire such grace and loveliness from 
a distance any longer and begged her to take compassion upon 
me forthwith.” 

It was his invariable habit when dealing with the weaker vessel 
to overlard his conversation with fulsome compliments. His 
theory was that a woman’s vanity is boundless, and perhaps 
he had good grounds for maintaining it; for he judged all 
the sex by the fast, flirty, gambling and racing ladies with whom 
he principally associated; and was firmly -convinced that his 
graceful little allusions to their personal charms and captivating 
figures, produced a most excellent effect. In fact, he openly 
disdained subtle flattery, and, to use his own elegant expression, 
whenever he came across a woman, “laid it on thick.” 

This style of speech embarrassed Hetty. She did not quite 
know how to take these complimentary remarks. 

“You are very kind, I am sure,” she said in some confusion, 
keeping her eyes steadily on the ground. 
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“Not at all, not at all,” he responded airily. “In wishing 
to make the acquaintance of one so charming, I am kind only 
to myself. Everybody seeing Miss Davidson for the first time 
must fall down and worship at so fair a shrine. Old as 
I am, I rejoice to say that I am still capable of paying to 
beauty its proper tribute. When I have no longer an eye left 
to appreciate a pretty woman, then I don’t care how soon I am 
dead and buried.” 

“You wicked Lothario,” put in Amelia playfully. “You 
would wink at her from under the earth.” 

“Ha, ha! Miss Dawkins,” he chuckled, flattered by this 
testimony to his partiality for the sex. “What a delightful 
vein of humour you have got to be sure. There is something 
so refreshing and artless about it.” 

“ That’s more than can be said for yours,” she retorted in the 
same tone of easy banter. 

“You frightfully sarcastic creature. When did I ever set up 
for being a wit? But you will fill Miss Davidson’s mind with all 
sorts of false impressions about me, if you talk of me in this light 
way. I must have a little walk and a private conversation with 
her to efface them.” And he honoured Hetty with one of his 
most fascinating smiles. 

“If you do, you must behave,” said Amelia significantly. “She 
is ignorant and inexperienced, remember.” 

“So much the better,” he responded. “I like young ladies so. 
They can’t be too modest and retiring for my taste.” 

“Indeed! In that case it is quite wonderful why you should 
take such extraordinary pains to teach them to get rid of their 
inexperience. You deliberately destroy the very innocence you 
profess so much to admire.” 

Lord O’Banashee laughed immoderately at this sally. Amelia 
had the happy knack of amusing middle-aged gentlemen. 

“Miss Dawkins,” he said, “ you are too much for me. You 
annihilate me altogether. Have pity on a poor inoffensive man, 
and don’t crush him to the earth with your unsparing logic. Miss 
Davidson,” addressing Hetty, “ you must not listen to our excellent 
friend here. She is a charming young person, but playful—yes, 
decidedly playful—and greatly given on occasions to talking 
nonsense. Will you come for a turn and leave her to amuse your 
father ?” 
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Not daring to refuse, Hetty reluctantly gave her consent to 
this proposition. Mr. Davidson,.on seeing Amelia, at once 
‘walked off with her, apparently forgetting all about his daughter. 
She endeavoured to follow in his footsteps, but Lord O’Banashee 
defeated this intention with considerable ability, and slackened 
his gait so as to be well out of the parental earshot. Hetty could 
offer no resistance. She disliked her companion, but she was at 
his mercy. 

“ Ahem,” he began, as soon as they were fairly alone. “No 
doubt you are well aware of the fact, and don’t care to hear it 
from me, but—er—Nature, er—has been unusually kind to you, 
Miss Davidson.” 

“TI am sorry that I can’t return the compliment,” thought 
Hetty, shooting a glance of aversion at her companion. “An 
uglier old wretch I never saw.” But aloud she said, “In what 
way do you mean, Lord O’Banashee ?” 

“In conferring on you so many and such striking advantages 
-over the rest of your adorable sex.” 

“Tam glad you consider it adorable, but, at the same time, I 
am not aware wherein I excel.” 

“ How can you say such a thing, when you look in the looking- 
glass every day of your life? Upon my soul, you are, without 
exception, the very prettiest girl I have seen for years.” And by 
a movement of the head, he screwed his little sharp eye round, 
to observe what effect this plain-spoken speech would produce 
upon Hetty. 

She was too unsophisticated, and too little acquainted as yet 
with the ways of the world to resent it as an impertinence, or to 
be sensible of the coarseness and sensuality underlying Lord 
O’Banashee’s words. She merely blushed in a very charming 
and ingenuous manner, and said “Nonsense,” not knowing 
exactly else what to say. 

“Indeed it is not nonsense,” rejoined his lordship, perfectly 
regardless of the effect his open praise was likely to produce 
upon the young girl’s vanity. “You will make all the profes- 
sional beauties in Homburg quite ill with envy and jealousy. A 
new rival invariably creates a sensation, and gives birth to a good 
many heartaches.” 

“Do you know many people here?” inquired Hetty, seeking 
to change the conversation. 
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“Yes, any number. Do you, Miss Davidson?” he asked in 
return, endeavouring to ascertain her social status. 

“No,” she said simply, not attempting any concealment. 
“With the exception of Miss Dawkins and the friends she has 
introduced to us, we have not an acquaintance in the place. I 
wish we had. I should like to know everybody.” 

“Would you? Then it shall be my especial privilege to bring 
you out. H’m!” he muttered to himself. “A little nobody, but 
it does not signify when one is as pretty as that. Without the 
papa and the mamma she will do very nicely, only I can’t under- 
take them as well as the daughter. Besides, the one is a thank- 
less office, whilst the other is not. Ah!” he exclaimed, doffing 
his hat with great alacrity and subserviency to a notorious Irish 
peer, who happened to pass by at the moment. “Good morning, 
my lord, good morning. Hope I see your lordship well.” 

“Of course you know who that is?” he said to Hetty when 
the great man had disappeared from vision. 

“No,” she replied, feeling on what an immeasurably low level 
her ignorance placed her ; yet tqo frank to conceal the damaging 
truth. “I’m ashamed to say I do not.” 

“It was Lord Killaloe,” said her companion with an air of 
condescension. “ The famous Irish. statesman who has rendered 
himself so conspicuous in the recent debates and has taken up a 
new position altogether.” 

“Oh, indeed!” said Hetty. She knew nothing of politics, but 
determined henceforth to study them, so as to be able to converse 
freely and amusingly, like Amelia, on the topics of the day, in- 
stead of having no knowledge of them whatever. 

“Lord Killaloe is a capital chap,” went on Lord O’Banashee 
familiarly. “No better fellow steps, and what’s more he has the 
advantage of possessing a most charming wife. Ah, my lady, 
how are you? Delighted to see you here.” And so saying, he 
darted off to shake hands with a plain, shabbily-dressed little 
person in black, most unostentatious in manner and downright 
dowdy in appearance. 


(To be continued.) 


























Wpe-Land. 


By BARBARA HUTTON (Mrs. HAWTREY ALEXANDER), 
Author of “ TALES OF THE WHITE COCKADES,” etc., etc. 


PART IIL. 


THE historical and biographical history of Wye-land is so vast a 
theme that I feel, now I come to this third chapter, that far from 
having exhausted I have scarcely begun my subject; and that 
the space at my command has not permitted me to do it justice. 
From Goderich to the Yat, from Monmouth to Tintern, from 
that exquisite ruin to Chepstow, the Wye meanders past woods, 
cliffs and ridges of picturesque rocks. No scenery in England 
more beautiful, as no country is so rich in reminiscences of the 
past, as Gwent—to my mind. 

Chepstow has a very similar story to most other castles. That 
a fortress existed there in Julius Czsar’s era is asserted, but not 
proved. The existing castle was most likely erected at the 
Norman Conquest by one Earl of Hereford, the Conqueror’s 
relative. From him it passed to his son, Roger di Britoglio, later 
into the mighty family of Clare, the last of whose race, Richard, 
the famous Strongbow, died in 1176. Through Strongbow’s 
daughter Isabel it passed into a new family by marriage; and 
later, by another alliance, became the property of the Herberts. 
The Herberts became merged into the Somerset family, and 
Chepstow now belongs to their descendant, the Duke of Beau- 
fort. 

The castle’s ponderous towers frown above the town. It was, 
like Raglan, a place coveted by the Roundheads, but gallantly 
defended by Sir Nicholas Kemeys in the civil wars, who was 
killed before it was taken. But we do not dwell so much at 
Chepstow on the struggles of the royalists in its defence. Other 
recollections crowd there upon the mind. At Raglan we remember 
the gallant old marquis giving up his all, for a sentiment if you 
will—but for a sentiment that ennobled his sacrifices, so vainly 
made because they were against a nation’s will. At Chepstow it 
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is on the last tragedy of the Great Rebellion we muse. We recall 
Charles the First’s trial, his execution, and the nobility of his bear- 
ing as he met his fate at Whitehall, and all comes on our mind as 
we stand in the ruined chambers of this place. Was it not herve that 
Henry Marten, the regicide, for twenty years, unrepentant, defiant, 
and inexorable to all the voices of conscience, sentenced at the 
Restoration to lifelong captivity, lived and died? That he never 
repented is evident. One of the county gentlemen in the neigh- 
bourhood, Mr. Lewis, of St. Pierres, once went to visit him, and 
persuaded the authorities to allow Marten to dine with him. 
His captivity had lasted many years. Although the room he 
occupied was only fifteen feet by twelve, two large windows 
lighted it, and out of the casements he had a splendid view over 
the picturesque landscape and the Wye. When the cloth was 
removed and the dinner discussed, Mr. Lewis, under the influence 
of a good glass of wine—and no doubt after a good dish of 
salmon, so delicate and delicious, fresh from the Wye—became 
jocular. 

“ Harry,” said he to the stern regicide, who had never denied 
having signed Charles the First’s death-warrant, “suppose the 
times in which you have lived were to return over again, what 
part would you take in them ?” 

“ The same part as before,” was Marten’s answer. 

“ Then,” said Mr. Lewis, descended from one who had been 
among the number of Chepstow Castle’s defenders for Charles I., 
“then, never let me see you at my table again.” 

Captivity brought no penitence to that unchanged heart. 
Though descended from Cavaliers, I am afraid I must own to 
admiring his consistent reply. It was a great crime, no doubt ; 
but Marten always defended his action on the grounds of absence 
of malice towards the king, and the duty of obeying the existing 
government of the realm. Marten sat on Cromwell’s right hand 
at the king’s trial. He was by birth a gentleman, and had repre- - 
sented his own county, Berkshire, in Parliament, before troubles 
arose. He was very clever,a capital companion, being witty and 
amusing, if somewhat sarcastic. He drank hard, which was a 
vice in his days common enough in the upper classes, and as 
little remarkable or condemned in the times he lived in as 
among the degraded masses of our own cities, in these. Very 
different in character was another captive in Chepstow Castle, 
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Bishop Jeremy Taylor, whose “ Holy Living and Dying” have 
been the comforters—nay, are the comforters—of so many. One 
regrets to feel that Jeremy Taylor was not by birth a gentleman, 
for his father was a barber. His imprisonment was not of long 
duration. The sentence had been passed on him for supposed 
complicity in a royalist plot, by Oliver Cromwell in 1556. 
Henry Marten died in 1680, and was buried in Chepstow 
Church. He composed his own epitaph, but it is wretched 
doggrel. Evidently he had not found the way to that road 
typified by the Tower of Haddom, formerly used as a beacon on 
border lands near Annan, in Scotland. It is said of Sir Richard 
Steele, on whom Swift wrote the couplet : 





“From perils of a hundred jails, 
Withdraw to starve and die in Wales,” 


that he was one day, so it is related, riding near shat tower. On 
its door are the carved emblems of a dove and a serpent, 
between them one word, “ Repentance.” He met a lad tending 
his flock, but apparently deep in the study of a very interesting 
book. 

“ What are you studying ?” asked the knight. 

“ My Bible,” said the lad. 

“What do you learn from it ?” said Steele. 

“ The way to heaven,” said the boy. 

“ Show it me,” said Steele. 

“Go by yon tower,” said the shepherd, pointing to the building, 
always called by the word on the portal, “ The Tower of Repen- 
tance.” 

Like Monmouth, Chepstow has a church dedicated to St. 
Mary. It was also, as was the case of the former town, built on 
the site of a Benedictine priory dissolved at the Reformation. 
In the chancel of St. Mary’s, when Marten died, aged seventy- 
eight, they laid him to rest ; but not even there were his errors 
to be forgotten. One of the vicars of Chepstow felt a repug- 
nance to the idea that in any church where he ministered, 
Marten the regicide’s ashes should rest. The bones were 
removed, and ceased, in the clergyman’s language, to “ pollute 
the church.” I wonder if he recollected his own need of pardon, 
or if he hugged this piece of bigotry to his bosom as an offering 
to the. Christ who allowed sinners to wash his feet. 
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The Benedictine monks had legends of singular sanctity 
attaching to this chapel. They held that it had been built by 
Longinnus, the father of the Roman soldier who pierced our 
Saviour’s side with his spear, in “expiation.” 

And so round Chepstow we link the memory of Jeremy 
Taylor, a gentle priest, employing his leisure hours in prison in 
literary pursuits, studying the way to holiness and how to teach 
others to be holy, with the fiercer one of Henry Marten, born 
for better things. Unrepentant, he expiated for twenty years his 
crime, believing that he had done it for that misused word, 
“ Liberty.” 

As one passes through the Tudor gate the lovely landscape 
at one’s feet seems out of harmony with memories of that cruel 
Norman lord, whose ancestors owned it in the twelfth century, 
William de Breos, Lord of Brecon. Yet, cruel noble as he 
was, he affected extraordinary piety. While invoking God he 
committed the most cruel actions. Twonoblemen of Gwent had 
robbed him of his castle at Abergavenny. 

Those were the days when might meant right. 

These two noblemen, who were named Sitsyllt and Jevan, kept 
the castle three years, much to King Henry the Second’s dis- 
pleasure. A prince of South Wales, called Rhys, reconciled the 
offenders to the aggrieved owner of the castle, the pzous William 
de Breos, andtheking pardonedthem. But in his heart de Breos 
had not forgiven. He bided his time. Whenall seemed smooth 
again, he invited Sitsyllt and Jevan to a banquet, to which he 
also beguiled a large number of the princes and noblemen of 
South Wales. De Breos was a Lord Marcher, and therefore all- 
powerful. He must have been what in our Victorian phrase- 
ology we should call “prosy,” and this we assume because 
Giraldus relates that even the bards who attended him on his 
progresses got weary of transcribing his long-winded, sancti- 
monious speeches. His outward observances of religion were 
remarkable. Even when occupied in the most interesting man- 
ner (perhaps talking of his own merits) he would stop if he met 
a child coming along to kneel down and ask its blessing, for he 
attached great virtue to the benediction of innocent children. 
No wayside cross nor shrine did he ever pass without kneeling 
down to say a paternoster. The nobles accepted the invitation. 
The banquet was liberal, the mead excellent, the songs of the 
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bards and the strains that they sang to their harps enlivening. — 
William de Breos was all courtesy to his guests. The banquet 
was nearly over when at a given sign his secretary rose and un- 
folded a long parchment scroll. “In the name of the king ” every 
guest was required to surrender up his arms, “as no longer 
worthy to bear them.” Each guest gazed at the other before a 
chorus of voices broke out in angry refusal. De Breos rose. 
“Then let the Lord’s will be done,” was the hypocrite’s signal to 
armed assassins ready in ambush. Resistance was useless, and 
every guest was murdered. 

As William de Breos was never punished by the king, Henry 
the Second has been accused of complicity in the fell deed. De 
Breos inherited from his mother Bertha, who was one of Earl 
Milo of Hereford’s co-heiresses, large estates, and in that way 
was connected with the founders of Chepstow, as well as with 
the illustrious family of Herbert, who ultimately became its 
possessors. 

The Herberts succeeded the Marshalls, and one of William de 
Breos’s sons became Lord Herbert, and later Earl of Pembroke. 
One of the most distinguished of the Herberts wrote a bio- 
graphical notice of one of his ancestors. That was Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury, who is one of Horace Walpole’s royal and noble 
authors. The ancestor whose prowess he described lies buried 
with Gladys his wife in the Herbert Chapel at the church at 
Abergavenny. He was a knight called Sir William ap Thomas, 
a man so strong that before he was taken prisoner at the battle 
of Banbury (where he fought for the white rose) he had killed 
one hundred and forty men with his own pole-axe. His wife 
was a daughter of that Sir David Gamm who was knighted by 
Henry the Fifth at Agincourt. The Wye ebbs and flows up to 
- Llandogo. Ifa traveller is coming from Chepstow he is sure, for 
it would be folly to fail to do so, to ascend the Wyndcliff on 
his road. The magnificent view, the Wye in the foreground, 
Berkeley, the historic castle, in the distance, and parts of nine 
counties will meet his eyes. If he visits the Wyndcliff in sum- 
mer, not only exquisite scenery will charm his eyes, but beneath 
his feet a wealth of wild flowers, moss, green as Titania’s, with 
ferns and grasses will be there, only waiting for him, if a botanist, 
to gather them. 

The trill of the blackbird, the song of linnet and finch, the soft 
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cooing of the ringdove are to be heard, and at evening the night- 
ingale sings, and the owl, the bat, the kite and the crow are all 
to be found amid the ivy-mantled rocks and ridges of that 
exquisite hill. If the tourist is an entomologist let him be pre- 
pared to capture many a gay butterfly. I am told that specimens 
of rare and common moths flit about the Wyndcliff, and that 
the buff-tiger, the three-spotted burnet, the elephant, goat and 
spotted velvet abound there. But the natural charms of the 
Wyndcliff will not detain a tourist who loves history from ruins 
which were once famous places for those whose deeds are 
England’s boast. 

Farther on, by the side of the Wye, encircled by lovely green 
woods, stands Tintern, the theme of many a poet’s lay. Its fame 
is great. Hundreds visit it, and many Americans annually among 
their number. Those who have once seen it never forget its 
grandeur, and return, or would fain do so if they could, to renew 
the feelings which these magnificent and historical ruins must 
make on any mind, however prosaic or “personally conducted ” 
it may be. To the serious-minded, Tintern Abbey must also 
bring other reflections. How is it that in this Victorian era we 
have not rivalled its glories? The contrast is great between the 
piety of those who took a generation to build a splendid abbey 
and the want of it (with a few splendid exceptions) in our days of 
lavish expenditure on luxuries and selfish aims. But at Tintern, 
so solemn is its aspect, we cease to think of the faults of the 
world we live in when across our minds come thoughts of the 
noble dead who lie buried there. How many a prayer has been 
said at its altars, how many a vow been breathed beneath the 
vaulted roofs, now vanished from the shrine they covered. To 


quote a pretty poem: 


“ How many hearts have here grown cold, 
That sleep these mouldering stones among ; 
How many beads have here been told, 
How many matins here been sung. 


“ On this rude stone by time long broke, 
I think I see some pilgrim kneel ; 
I think I see the censer smoke ; 
I think I hear the solemn peal.” 


This beautiful fane is said to have been founded in 1131 as an 
act of expiation and repentance. 
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There were two brothers of one house, Walter and Gilbert de 
Clare. The elder died without children, and being son to that 
Earl of Hereford who was related to William the Conqueror, was 
a powerful nobleman possessed of many a territory. He was 
neither happy by nature nor fortunate in his marriage. Accord- 
ing to his legendary history, his cruelties were great, and many 
a victim’s bones lay rotting beneath the dungeon walls of his 
castle. He was handsome, bold and rich, and in the eleventh as 
in the nineteenth century gold was the price paid for a lovely 
and beautiful and highly-born bride—the Lady Eva. She may 
have heard of his wicked and immoral reputation, but anyhow he 
was “not to her mind.” 

But her father was inexorable, and she had to wed de Clare. 
In Hood’s lines we read the legend : 


“Oh, sweet Lady Eva, she loved not her lord ; 
Ah, how could a dove love a vulture so grim? 
To others how tender and kind was each word, 
Each word was reproachful and scornful to him!” 


It was alleged he murdered this hapless lady, and then at last con- 


science made itself heard. The haughty nobleman finds no rest 
in the bowing minions about his castle, for he is haunted by the 
remembrance of a fair bosom scarred and wounded, and along 
the galleries of his hostel steals at night a ghost who tears back 
a shroud from her breast. 

The earl offered all his wealth to a monk if he would absolve 
him from the torture he endured at the nightly visits of his victim. 
The holy father repulsed him again : 


“What, murderer ! Ho! what is mercy to thee? 
Go! tread the wild desert, and cross the deep sea ; 
A pilgrim crusader, go draw forth thy sword, 
Then spend all thy wealth in a house to the Lord !” 


The legend goes on to say that Earl Walter returned from the 
holy land, and founded the abbey; it took a hundred and thirty 
years and more to complete it. Founded by Walter de Clare in 
1131, it was not entirely finished till 1287. The Cistercian friars 
took possession of it in the thirteenth century, and occupied it 
till Henry VIII. silenced the hymns daily chanted at morning and 
evening, appropriating Tintern’s revenues to political purposes. It 
is almost incredible to read on good authority the number of 
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religious houses and hospitals dissolved by Henry VIII. They 
amounted to six hundred and forty-five monasteries, ninety 
colleges, two thousand three hundred and seventy-four chapels, 
and no doubt many valuable libraries went with the revenues thus 
taken for political purposes by the king at the Reformation. 

The architecture of the abbey is Gothic; and although the 
abbey roof has long fallen in, and there is no covering for the 
very beautiful arches and columns still standing, one can imagine 
how very grand and stately the pile when completed must have 
been. It was built in the shape of a cross, and from east to west 
measured two hundred and twenty-eight feet, and the area 
covered by the monastery and abbey is said to have been thirty- 
four acres in size. It is impossible and would be tedious to 
mention and enumerate all the knights, nobles and fair dames 
whose bones repose in Tintern Abbey. When Walter de Clare 
died his brother Gilbert succeeded him. That Gilbert was created 
Earl of Pembroke, and was on account of his great personal 
strength and skill as an archer always called Strongbow. 

Strongbow was avery ambitious man. Not contented with his 
own great possessions and his powers as a Lord Marcher, he 
coveted the lands of Cadwyan ap Bleddyn, Lord of Cardigan, and 
receiving permission from Henry I. to acquire as much terri- 
tory as he could obtain by the sword, carried on active warfare 
with that noble, and became owner of all the latter’s province. 
Cadwyan’s son out of revenge retaliated, and carried the warfare 
into de Clare’s country. Strongbow built two castles to 
defend his new possessions, Aberystwith and Cilgerran, but they 
were besieged and their garrisons put to death. Henry I, 
taking Strongbow’s part, invaded Wales and declared he would 
put every Welshman to death, but Rhys of South Wales as well 
as the Lord of Cardigan contrived to make their peace with 
Henry, and Gilbert de Clare enjoyed his lands till 1148, when he 
died and was buried in Tintern. 

Gilbert’s son Richard was also surnamed Strongbow, and is 
called the conqueror of Ireland. This Richard de Clare, surnamed 
Strongbow, was a great favourite with his fellow countrymen, 
but he fell into great disgrace with Henry II., one reason being 
his great personal extravagance. His affairs were in great con- 
fusion when he went over to Ireland to assist Dermot, who had 
gone as a fugitive to South Wales. Richard de Clare took a large 
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number of knights and archers with him, and not only recon- 
quered Leinster for Dermot, but married the Irish prince’s 
daughter Eva, and conciliated the king by placing all the provinces 
he had conquered at Henry’s disposal. This earl died in Dublin 
in 1177. He was, like his father, the first Strongbow, very tall, 
and had doubtless but little difficulty in persuading the Irish 
princess to acccept his hand in marriage, as he must have been 
extremely good-looking. He is described on an old stone in 
Gloucester as with grey eyes, fair, fresh complexion, with an erect 
bearing and stately neck, his appearance being matched in 
gentleness by his voice, and it is alleged that what he could not 
get by force he would obtain by “his gift of words and gentle 
speeches.” He was more beloved than any other Norman prince 
in South Wales had ever been before him, and in short was what 
we should call in the present day a very “ winning” person. He 
only left one daughter, Isabel, afterwards married to William 
Marshall, who was Earl of Pembroke and Earl of Chepstow, and 
was a very good man, filling many distinguished offices and dis- 
pensing the office of Lord Marcher in Wales with great justice. 

This Richard de Clare is mentioned by Shakespeare in “ King 
John.” His five sons all died without male heirs, but he left 
several daughters, one of whom married William de Breos, who, 
as already related, murdered his guests at Abergavenny. Her 
sister Maude became Countess of Surrey, and her son was Lord 
Marshal of England. Her grandson, Roger Begéd, Earl of 
Norfolk, confirmed all the gifts made to the monastery,. and 
granted the monks a charter, when six hundred years ago they 
celebrated the first mass at Tintern, in the year twelve -hundred 
and eighty-eight. This earl fell into disgrace with his king, who 
called him a traitor Roger denied it, and replied: 

“If you do nothing but what the law warranteth, you can do 
me no harm.” 

“T can thrash your corn,” said the king, “and so humble you.” 

“And I can send you back the heads of your thrashers,” 
replied Begod. 

A little beyond is a village called Tintern Parva, and the ruins 
of an old mansion, said to have been an abbot’s residence, 
may still be seen. There is another association with the old ivy- 
covered postern beside that of St. Mary’s monastery, for Henry 
Fielding, the author of “Tom Jones,” once lived there for a short 
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time. In its present quiet state, where a solemn stillness, in 
keeping with the religious character and grandeur of Tintern, 
strikes almost awe in the visitor’s mind, the image of Fielding is 
incongruous indeed. Did he imagine in the woods round the 
abbey his clever book which, so little read in the present day, 
is still a classic in our language, and when dying at Lisbon and 
leaving the children he so dearly loved behind him, uncertain of 
their lot, did he recollect the peaceful sylvan shades round Tin- 
tern with regret? Fielding, unlike Richardson, his contemporary, 
was a man of good family, and probably lived in the house at 
Tintern through the kindness of some of his father’s relations, 
who were connected with the Denbigh family, because Fielding’s 
own little property, which brought him in two hundred a year, 
was in Derbyshire. We know, however, but very little about the 
handsome, careless, and (in the latter part of his life) disreputable 
Henry Fielding’s residence at Tintern beyond the fact that he 
once lived there, a fact that contrasts so strangely with the 
character of the place. One cannot realize the author of “Tom 
Jones” and his satire on Richardson’s “ Pamela” (“The History 
of Joseph Andrews ”) with the beautiful abbey and the exquisite 
peace and quiet around it. 

Another family succeeded the de Clares and Marshalls, some 
of whom no doubt visited Tintern Abbey in their turn, and that 
was the distinguished Herbert family. George Herbert’s birth- 
place was more northern, as, if I recollect rightly, he was born in 
Montgomery Castle ; but a little farther away, and not exactly in 
Wye-land, though near it, in the sixteenth century, near Caerleon, 
at an old mansion called St. Julian’s, lived a strange being and 
philosopher, Lord Herbert of Cherbury. His personal appear- 
ance entitled him to be called the handsomest man in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, and so fascinating in the eyes of Anne of Den- 
mark as to have made King Jamie jealous. He acquired St. 
Julian’s by his marriage with an heiress also named Herbert, but 
his marriage was not a happy one ; and, as he and his wife did 
not agree, this gifted but eccentric nobleman, who was also an 
author, left her, and travelled all over Europe. He died in 
London, nearly seventy years of age, and is buried in St. Giles’s- 
in-the-Fields. The antiquity of the Herbert family is very great. 
There is an old house near Abergavenny where the founder of 
the family, one Fitzherbert, is said to have lived in the reign of 
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William the Second. He was chamberlain to that king. The 
Herbert family were settled all over the county of Monmouth- 
shire in the sixteenth century. There is an old house near Aber- 
gavenny, named Wernddu. There is nothing very remarkable in 
its external appearance, but it was once a magnificent place, 
and when Fitzherbert, Henry the First’s chamberlain, settled in 
Gwent, he lived there in great state. But the “old order 
changeth ” and gives place to the new. Towards the end of the 
eighteenth century this ancient house had fallen into great decay. 
The last male representative of the elder branch was an old 
gentleman named Progers. He was poor and he was proud, two 
things which often go together; moreover, he was Welsh ; and 
to be the latter thing is to be vain, nay, inordinately vain, of your 
pedigree. The families are very ancient certainly, but to listen 
to Taffy when on the subject of his family no one, you would 
think, was ever, or could be ever, so well born as one who is 
descended from some Howell, Rhys, Powell, Jones or Williams. 
Of course, strangers are therefore “marks of scorn” if their 
pedigree is not well known to Taffy, or, what counts for far more 
in Taffy-land, the purse well enough filled to satisfy the demands 
made on it by the anciently-descended but (alas! for the theory 
of noblesse oblige) the often extortionate Kymro. Wye-land is 
lovely, but these little traits of character do not always escape 
the eye of the Saxon when bled a little too freely. Well, old 
Mr. Progers’s income was three hundred a year and the—house. 

A traveller meeting him near Wernddu inquired its name, re- 
marking on its antiquity. 

Its owner answered him courteously, and replied, “ That, my 
good sir, is Wernddu—a very ancient house, for out of it came 
the Earls of Pembroke of the first line, and the Earls of Pem- 
broke of the second line; the Lords Herbert of Cherbury, the 
Herberts of Coldbrook, Rumney, Cardiff and York ; the Morgans 
of Acton, the Earls of Hunsdon, the Jones of Treowen and 
Llanarth, and all the Powells. Out of this house also by the 
female line came the Dukes of Beaufort.” 

“ And who lives there now ?” said the stranger. 

“ T do, sir.” 

“Then pardon me, sir,” said the stranger, “do not lose sight 
of all those prudent examples, but come out of it yourself, or. it 
will tumble and crush you.” 
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The monks of Tintern when dispersed at the dissolution of the 
monasteries were among those who joined in the movement 
called the “ pilgrimage of grace.” The Cistercians were an order 
much encouraged by the papal power, and looked upon more 
or less as a “foreign” order. When one recollects all that 
one owes to the monasteries, and how many historians, artists, 
theologians and masons were among those who _ inhabited 
the religious houses of old England, one regrets that to enrich 
greedy courtiers and to swell the revenues of the state all those 
institutions were so recklessly done away with. No wonder the 
Cistercian friars of Tintern clung to their beautiful abbey by the 
Wye. It was hard enough to leave it and to surrender to Henry 
the Eighth, the rapacious spoiler, revenues to which he had no 
right (the endowment not having been given from the Crown but 
by pious founders), but more bitter still was it to quit the fane in 
which since the fourteenth century their order had worshipped, 
and to see its altars desecrated and abandoned. One can 
imagine the scene at parting from it. Did curses rest on those 
who received the lands? [I cannot say. It may have done 
on their descendants, for it is certainly a remarkable fact that 
hereditary diseases, mental maladies, or the taint of dipsomania 
are often shown on those whose forefathers took “church lands.” 
Neale sang : 


“They tell us that the Lord of Hosts will not avenge His own, 
They tell us that He careth not for temples overthrown ; 
Go, look through England’s thousand vales, and show me he that may, 
The abbey lands that have not wrought their owner’s swift decay.” 


The revenues of Tintern Abbey were indeed considerable. 
Part of Wentwood Chase belonged to the order; that is to say 
they shared in ancient privileges granted to all the lords of the 
manor within its range. 

Wentwood was a forest on the Monmouthshire side of the 
river, as that of Dean was on the Gloucestershire part of Wye- 
land. It comprised as many as twenty manors, and their owners 
had certain rights, called in the old phraseology of the time of 
the third Henry, and later, “ Woodboote,” “ Hayboote,” “ Pan- 
nage” and “Herbage.” Any one possessing those manorial 
rights might cut down as much timber as they chose within the 
chase ; they might dig for minerals and quarries, break open the 
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soil for coal, and carry away the same for their own use; but 
they might not sell or expose for sale anything cut out of the 
forest or dug out of its soil. To do so was to forfeit their rights 
in Wentwood. The lords of Raglan were powerful noblemen, 
and always courtiers. Henry Earl of Worcester got a charter 
entitling him and his to claim a royalty on all the sport in the 
forest. He was also lord of the manor of Tintern and of the priory 
and granges around the abbey. This earl was allowed to keep 
red deer in Wentwood forest, but he had, as regards the woods, 
the quarries, herbage and soil only the same rights as other 
nobles who possessed the freedom of the chase; but in 1630, in 
Charles the First’s reign, after lending that prince large sums, the 
gallant defender of Raglan brought forward certain papers em- 
powering him to inclose a large tract of land, to the extent of 
three thousand acres. 

In spite of this earl’s popularity this claim excited much anger 
among the other lords of the manor, and several opposed what 
they naturally considered a great infringement of their rights. 
The court influence, however, in those times was felt even in the 
law courts, and the earl succeeded in his purpose, and Chepstow 
Park and other lands were inclosed to a certain extent. 

Oliver Cromwell recognized the rights of the other lords 
of the manor, and, in spite of representations made about the 
value of the timber in Wentwood, estimated during the Common- 
wealth at a hundred thousand pounds, left the other tenants in 
the enjoyment of their ancient rights. 

Towards the end of Charles the Second’s reign the matter 
came forward again, on the then Marquis of Worcester (who was 
governor of Chepstow Castle) going into the forest at the head of 
a large body of workmen, and, beside cutting down the timber, in- 
closing the forest by hedges, walls and ditches. The other lords 
of the manor resisted this encroachment manfully, while the 
marquis did all he could to annoy any one who opposed his 
object. Among those who resented the marquis’s action about 
Wentwood was a descendant of that Sir Nicholas Kemeys who 
was killed at the siege of Chepstow Castle during the Great 
Rebellion. One of this family in George the First’s reign made a 
very spirited reply to a message he received from court. He was 
not among the number of those who welcomed the Hanoverian 
Elector to the English throne, though previous to Queen Anne’s 
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death Sir Charles Kemeys had visited Hanover, and been “ hail 
fellow well met” with the Elector while he was staying in that 
city. When the latter came over to England he expressed a 
wish to renew his acquaintance, but was told that Sir Charles 
Kemeys was not desirous of going to court. 

“ Pooh, pooh,” said the king. “Tell him that he must come 
up. I long to have a smoke of tobacco with him.” 

The message was given to Sir Charles, who, with dignified ad- 
herence to principle, said that he could not go. 

“TI was happy to smoke a pipe with the Elector of Hanover, 
but I cannot think of it with the King of England.” 

You may be sure he was not asked a second time. 

Would our fair “ primroses,” I wonder, be so resolute in these 
degenerate days in refusing courtly favours? I cannot say, for 
as our ancestors and ancestresses did not wear “divided skirts” 
neither would they in those olden days have spoken in public to 
the very mixed audiences of “fudb/icans and sinners” as the most 
refined among the “ primroses” hesitate not to do in our time. 

In olden times a fair dame, like Lady Bankes at Corfe Castle, 
might dare to fire off a cannon in defence of a fortress held for 
the “king,” but would have hesitated to address a meeting of the 
“ League,” had it then existed. 

The Wye rises near the top of Plinlimmon, passes through 
Radnorshire and Brecknockshire, then winds down into Hereford- 
shire, onwards between Monmouthshire and Gloucestershire, until 
it empties itself into the Severn below Chepstow. My space 
does not permit me to dwell on the beautiful scenery it passes 
through before it meanders into Herefordshire, from a little village 
called Tyn-y-cwm, past another hamlet, Llangwrig, below great 
rocks at Nannerth, past Rhayader, six miles from which little 
townlet (a place in a great state of decay) are the remains of an 
ancient abbey called Cwmbir. The scenery is magnificent, if not 
so charming as at Symonds Yat, when it reaches Builth. On, on it 
meanders, passing Clifford Castle, where “ Fair Rosamond,” Walter 
de Clifford’s daughter and Henry the Second’s “ light 0’ love,” was 
born, till it reaches Hereford, and flows on to Ross. Every one 
who lives at Ross thinks the scenery around that town infinitely 
_ superior to that of Monmouth. To my mind the scenery about 
the latter place is simply perfect. It never palls on you, and the 
beauty of its hills, the picturesque situation of the little town, 
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insignificant as it has now become (though changes may come 
with more modern schools, and perhaps further progress is at 
hand), is “a thing of beauty and a joy for ever.” After passing 
Goderich Castle the Wye flows on to Courtfield, where Henry 
the Fifth was nursed by the Countess of Salisbury. 

Just before it reaches the Yat it passes the pretty little village 
of Whitchurch. Thirty years ago from Whitchurch to Hunt- 
sham there was a ferry, now replaced by a bridge. Huntsham 
is an old manor house, now occupied by a grazier and his family, 
but it was once a gentleman’s country seat. 

There are Roman remains to be seen on the Doward, a great 
hill opposite Symonds Yat, and further on is the Little Doward. 
A coach now runs (as it used to do thirty years ago) from Ross 
to Monmouth. This year, in the summer months, many people 
will of course go to the Bavarian Highlands to see the religious 
and simple-minded peasants perform their “ Mystery,” but I 
doubt much, if one will see even then, as we all wend our 
way to Ammergau, scenery more beautiful than one may meet 
with in Wye-land. 

An excellent coach goes all the way to Abergavenny, past 
Raglan, and if you are young enough to get up, and, worse still, 
to get down, you will have a lovely day’s journey, and knock 
off in the five hours it occupies many a headache or a heartache, 
as the case may be. The coach belongs to a gentleman. 

Goderich Castle looks well from the railway as we go from 
Ross to Kerne Bridge. Kerne means “bend” in Celtic. It is 
excellently well worth a visit, but not nearly so interesting as 
Raglan, although it had a similar history in the days of the Great 
Rebellion. It is very ancient. A fortress was at Goderich in 
Edward the Confessor’s days, but it was not till the thirteenth 
century that we learn much about it. King John gave it to 
one of the powerful Striguil family, an Earl Marshal of England 
in his reign, a knight belonging to the same family as the owners 
of Chepstow at the same epoch. The grand old keep is called 
Macbeth’s Tower, but its massive granite walls could not hold 
out against the Roundheads, and it surrendered to the par- 
liamentary forces in 1646. Wordsworth visited Goderich, and I 
have read somewhere that, while visiting the ruins, he met the 
little child whose simple utterances originated the idea of his 
poem, “ We are seven.” 
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Wordsworth visited the Wye. Two years later he wrote a 
poem on its beauties, out of which nothing can be more appropri- 
ate than these lines with which to end my paper on Wye-land : 


“ Again I hear 
These waters rolling from their mountain springs, 
With a soft inland murmur. Once again 
Do I behold their steep and lofty cliffs, 
That on a wild secluded scene impress 
Thoughts of more deep seclusion ; and connect 
The landscape with the quiet of the sky.” 


On the Great Doward, till a few years ago, lived a hermit, but 
he was not a religious hermit. As his ashes are now buried in 
Mother Earth, I will only say, and I knew him well, his ideas on 
sheep-stealing sometimes exposed him to the intimate acquaint- 
ance of ruthless magistrates. Whether his taste of the calamities 
of an intimate acquaintance with county gaols led him, when he 
became a more vangé member of society, to choose a wild spot 
for a home, I cannot tell. One day a young Oxonian was riding 
over the Doward, and, not knowing Jem Lewis’s habitation, was 
amazed to come across a thatched roof rising from the ground, 
out of which rose smoke. Presently he saw a dirty, bearded, but 
not disagreeable-looking man emerge out of this hole, for it was 
literally a cavern dug out of the ground. 

The young gentleman got interested in “Jem the Slipper,” as 
he was called. He found that Bet Jarrett, the mother of his boy 
(then eleven years of age), shared the hole, but that the marriage 
ceremony had never been performed. One Sunday morning, 
some few months later, the congregation at Whitchurch heard the 
clergyman give out the bans of this couple. The young Oxonian 
had induced them to be married. He gave away the bride and 
stood sponsor to the boy. It created great excitement at the 
time, and interested one gentleman so much that he offered them 
a cottage on the Doward rent free. They removed to it for a few 
months, but the charms of the hole to Jem were greater, and in 
time they went back to live in it. 

The young Oxonian met his fate bathing in the waves off 
Lydstep, and Jem and Bet are both dead, but the son has turned 
out very well, and is very much respected in a distant county. 
Does he owe it to the good deed done when his mother was made 
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a wife, and himself baptized by a good and liberal-minded clergy- 
man, at the instigation of a young man, called at the time an 
enthusiast ? 

Fain would I wander in spirit over Newton’s fair hills, through 
woods where, at early morning, no sound comes to the ear but 
the trill of a bird or the buzz of a bee ; and I would stand again 
in the little quaint Welsh Newton churchyard to seek and find 
the grave of a priest named Kemble, who refused to give up 
saying his office, or would roam farther on to Pembridge Castle 
(now a farmhouse), where the constant old priest was hidden ; 
or revisit Trelleck with its fine old church, dip down past Troy 
to Michel-Troy, and stand in admiration of the chancel of the 
sweet little church there ; gaze on many an olden cross in country 
places with regret that except in the west we see them so seldom 
in our churchyards—but the time has come to look my last on 
the Kymin, and to wish Wye-land, its beauty, its historical asso- 
ciations, its religious records, and its inhabitants, a long farewell. 


THE END. 











The Mysterp of WM. Felix. 


By B. L. FARJEON, 


Author of “ GREAT PORTER SQUARE,” “ DEVLIN THE BARBER,” “A YOUNG 
GIRL’s LIFE,” “ THE DUCHESS OF ROSEMARY LANE,” 
“TOILERS OF BABYLON,” etc. 


Book the Third. 
WHAT BECAME OF M. FELIX. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
I RECEIVE A STRANGE VISITOR. 


BEFORE I went to bed a little incident occurred which it may be 
as well to mention. It will be in the remembrance of the reader 
that when I discovered the dagger which M. Felix had thrown at 
Emilia on the occasion of her visit to him, I placed it behind the 
massive sideboard in the sitting-room, my purpose being to con- 
ceal it from prying eyes. Curious to see whether the weapon had 
been disturbed I took a candle and looked. It was still there, 
and I was about to move away when my attention was attracted 
to another object which lay edgewise by its side. This object 
was a photograph, which had evidently dropped behind the side- 
board, and had lain there neglected for some time. Thinking 
it might be the photograph of M. Felix I managed to nick it 
forward, and presently was able to reach it with my hand. It 
was covered with dust, which I blew away, disclosing the picture 
of a young man with a handsome, prepossessing face. “If this 
is a likeness of M. Felix,” I mused, “it proves how little the 
features of a man are an index to his character.” There was 
something peculiarly winning in the expression of the face; and 
there was a smile in the eyes and on the lips. The picture had 
faded with time, but was still fairly distinct. I determined to ask 
Mrs. Middlemore in the morning whether it was a likeness of M. 
Felix, and I put it on the table and retired to bed. I had hada 
long and tiring day, and I slept soundly. At eight o’clock I 
jumped up, ready and eager to resume the task upon which I was 
engaged. I had almost finished dressing when my eyes fell upon 
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the picture I had found upon the previous night, and I took it 


again in my hand and examined it by the morning’s light. 
Looking at the back of the card I saw some writing there, the 
name of a man and a date which fixed the time at nineteen years 
ago. The name was “Gerald Paget.” 

I was inexpressibly relieved. The picture, then, was not that 
of M. Felix, but of Emilia’s husband. I was glad to possess it, 
and glad also of the mute evidence it presented, denoting that 
the original must have been of a frank and honest nature. I put 
it in my pocket without scruple ; intrinsically the portrait was of 
no value, and I considered myself entitled to appropriate it. To 
make sure, however, that the likeness was not that of M. Felix, I 
showed it to Mrs. Middlemore, without informing her how I had 
become possessed of it. She had never seen it, she said, and it 
was not a portrait of M. Felix, who was a different kind of man. 
Satisfied on this point I went out with Sophy to hire a servant to 
take her place in her absence. We had no difficulty in obtaining 
one ; as Sophy had said, we could have obtained a score, and 
we picked out the nicest and most amenable, the choice being 
Sophy’s, upon whose judgment in this selection it was safest to 
depend. The new domestic being officially installed in Mrs. 
Middlemore’s kitchen, I gave that worthy woman “ something on 
account,” bade her good-morning, and told her that Sophy and I 
would probably be absent for two or three weeks. 

“You'll take care of ’er, sir, I’m sure,” said Mrs. Middlemore. 

“You need have no anxiety,” I replied. “She will be quite 
safe with me.” 

Before these words were exchanged I had asked Sophy 
whether she was still of the same mind as she had been on the 
previous evening. 

“’Course I am,” said Sophy. “I wouldn’t give it up for nothink 
you could orfer me.” 

She had given herself “a good scrub,” and had tidied her hair, 
and I was surprised at the difference this made in her ap- 


pearance. 

“Now, Sophy,” I said, after I had bidden Mrs. Middlemore 
good-bye, “here are three sovereigns. Go to some wardrobe 
shop where you are not known, and buy a complete outfit of 
secondhand decent clothes, stockings, petticoats, boots, and 
everything you wear, and come to my rooms in them at half-past 
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one. Be careful that you choose neat clothing, nothing showy or 
conspicuous ; the way you are dressed the next time I see you 
will prove whether you understand what it is I wish you to do.” 

“You sha’n’t find no fault with me,” said Sophy, with tears in 
her eyes. “I never thought I should ’ave sech a slice of luck as 
this.” 

At noon I was in my chambers, having arranged with the 
editor of the Evening Moon for another absence from duty. Bob 
Tucker was to come at one, and I employed the intervening 
minutes in setting things right in my rooms. I should have 
liked to go to Emilia for the purpose of showing her the picture 
I had found, and of receiving confirmation that it was a portrait 
of her husband, but I had not the time. The chimes of West- 
minster had just proclaimed the half-hour when I heard a knock 
at the outer door of my chambers. “Bob is early,” I thought, 
and I went and opened the door. A stranger confronted me, a 
middle-aged man, with sandy hair and light fluffy whiskers, and 
of a rather ponderous build. 

“I have come to see Mr. Agnold,” said the stranger. 

“He is busy,” I replied testily, “and cannot be seen.” I did 
not know the man, and the business I had to transact was too 
important for interruption. 

“T will wait,” said the stranger coolly. 

“Tt will be useless waiting,” I said. “Mr. Agnold cannot be 
seen to-day.” 

“] will wait till to-morrow,” said the stranger, pulling his fluffy 
whiskers, and gazing at me with more than warrantable attention. 

“Yes,” I said, “call to-morrow, and unless your errand is 
urgent and personal do not call at all. Mr. Agnold’s time is 
valuable.” 

I closed the door unceremoniously in his face, and re-entered 
my sitting-room. My behaviour was open to an unfavourable 
construction, I admit, but bachelors living in chambers in the 
houses roundabout are much annoyed by persons who intrude at 
all unseasonable hours, and who for the most part turn out to be 
commercial travellers desirous to show them samples of goods 
they do not want. But there was another reason in this parti- 
cular instance for my unceremonious treatment of the uninvited 
visitor. All the time he was speaking to me I was conscious that 
he was observing me in a manner which I resented. There was 
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an intentional rudeness in his pertinacious scrutiny which aroused 
in me a certain anger which, reasonably or unreasonably, was a 
guide in my conduct towards him. 

I resumed my employment, but my mind was disturbed by the 
incident, and I could not drive it away. The man could not be 
a commercial traveller, I reflected, for those individuals are 
models of pleasantry and politeness, and do everything in their 
power to win your good graces. What, therefore, could be his 
object in paying me a visit? Had I done wrong in sending him 
away without inquiring its nature ? 

“Confound the fellow!” I said. “He has got into my head 
and is likely to remain there, a fixture. I suppose he has 
gone.” 

I went to the door and threw it open. On alittle bench in the 
lobby outside sat the man, quietly and patiently. 

“Not gone!” I cried. 

“ Not gone,” he replied. 

“You heard what I said, did you not ?” 

“Perfectly. You said Mr. Agnold cannot be seen to-day. 
Upon which I replied that I would wait till to-morrow.” 

“To wait here?” I exclaimed. 

“ Yes, to wait here till to-morrow, or the next day, or the next. 
In point of fact, to wait till I have had a few minutes’ chat with 
Mr. Agnold.” 

“T am Mr. Agnold,” I said angrily. 

“T knew that all along,” he said with irritating politeness. 

“What is it you want with me? Will you detain me long?” 

“It will depend upon yourself. I come on behalf of Dr. 
Peterssen.” 

My anger instantly subsided ; I became as cool as my visitor. 

“ Enter,” I said, “and let us get it over. Who is Dr. Peterssen, 
and what has he to do with me, or I with him?” 

These last words were spoken when my visitor and I were 
standing face to face in my sitting-room. 

“O, I am not here to answer questions,” said my visitor. “I 
have a commission to execute, and a question or two myself to 
ask on behalf of Dr. Peterssen.” 

“ Which I shall answer or not, as I please.” 

“It is entirely within your discretion ; I cannot force you; I 
am merely an instrument.” 
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“TI must know with whom Iam conversing,” I said, “ before we 
proceed further.” 

He handed me a card, on which was printed, “ Mr. Nettlefold, 
The Elms, Ealing.” 

“T never heard of you,” I said, putting the card on the table. 

“T can’t help that,” he responded. “It may expedite matters 
if I inform you that I do not come from Dr. Peterssen direct. 
Before presenting myself to you I paid a visit to Mr. Bob 
Tucker.” 

I was confounded. Was the cunning scheme suggested by 
Bob, and to carry out which I had enlisted Sophy’s services, to 
be nipped in the bud ? 

“Mr. Tucker,” continued Mr. Nettlefold, “ refused all explana- 
tions, and referred me to you as being the prime mover in this 
affair.” 

“In what affair ? ” 

“As you are aware, Dr. Peterssen resides at Tylney House, 
Sheldon. He desires this fact to be widely known, having no 
motives for secrecy. Mr. Bob Tucker has been prowling about 
that neighbourhood lately, making inquiries concerning Dr. 
Peterssen, and prying into his: private affairs in a manner to 
which Dr. Peterssen does not propose to submit.” 

“A nice mess Bob has made of it,” I thought. “ What a fool 
I was to trust him!” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Mr. Nettlefold, “did you speak ?” 

“T did not.” 

“T thought I saw your lips move. To continue. Mr. Bob 
Tucker could not have been aware that while he was thus clumsily 
playing Paul Pry, he was himself being watched, and that all the 
information given to him of Dr. Peterssen’s affairs was false. 
When Mr. Tucker left Sheldon he was followed and his address 
in London discovered. He paid you a visit last night, and your 
address was discovered. I am commissioned by Dr. Peterssen to 
inquire your motive for your proceedings ?” | 

“TI shall answer no questions. Finish your commission and 
go.” 

“Very well. I am instructed to say that should Mr. Bob 
Tucker, or you, or any person in your employ, come again to 
Sheldon for the purpose of making injurious inquiries, he, you, or 
the other person will receive a sound horse-whipping, and after 
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that a ducking in a convenient pond. That is all. Have you 
anything to say ?” 

“Just one observation. You can tell Dr. Peterssen in the 
plainest possible terms that I know him to be an infernal scoundrel 
and that it is my intention to expose him. _I shall visit Sheldon 
very soon, and he will have an opportunity of putting his threats 
into execution ; it will then be seen who has the most to fear, he 
or I. There is the door, Mr. Nettlefold. Remove yourself 
quickly, if you do not wish to be removed.” 

To my astonishment, my visitor, instead of hurrying to the 
door, threw himself into my most comfortable arm-chair, and 
burst into a loud fit of laughter. I had not recovered from my 
astonishment before he spoke. 

“Capital. Capital. Settled my disguise last night. Carried 
it out this morning. Took me about anhour. Altered my voice. 
Altered the way I speak as Bob Tucker. Changed my clothes. 
And my hair. And my manner. Rather good, isn’t it? Com- 
pliment me.” | 

And there in my chair sat, not Mr. Nettlefold, but my old 
friend Bob Tucker, laughing and wagging his head at the trick 
he had played me. 

“Upon my word, Bob,” I said, with a feeling of great relief, 
“you gave me a turn. I should never have known you.” 

“Thought you wouldn’t. When I looked in the glass didn’t 
know myself. Thought I was another fellow. Thought I’d try 
it on you first. To make sure, you know.” 

“ Bob,” I said, shaking hands heartily with him, “ you’re splen- 
did. Scotland Yard’s a fool to you. I would trust you with my 
life.” 

“You might. It would be quite safe with me. So long as 
you kept your breath. Think I’m a match for Peterssen ? ” 

“For a dozen Peterssens. You're a gem of the first water. 
I’ve hardly got over it.” 

“Don’t think any more of it. Plenty of time by-and-by. 
Always knew I was cut out for this sort of thing. Let’s to busi- 
ness. You see what /ve done. What have you done?” 

“T have got the girl.” 

“Good. Sharp? Clever? Cool?” 

“You shall see her ; she will be here soon.” 

Then I related to him everything I knew of Sophy, and dwelt 
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especially upon her behaviour on the night of the disappearance 
of the body of M. Felix, which I could see made a powerful 
impression upon him. 

“By Jove!” he exclaimed. “Got pluck, that girl. Seems 
just the article we want.” 

His admiration increased when I told him of the expedient 
suggested by Sophy to keep her lack of education from the 
knowledge of Dr. Peterssen’s people. 

“She’s a nugget,” he said. “Take quite an interest in her 
already. Possibilities in that girl. She will come through this 
affair with flying colours.” 

“That is my opinion, Bob. She will be a reijation of yours, 
I suppose.” 

“Step-daughter,” he said, with a wink. “By my first wife. 
The girl in the way then. Much more in the way now. Why? 
Her mother’s dead, and I’m married again. Conundrum. What 
relation is she to my second wife? Work it out. Name, Maria. 
A perfect encumbrance. Dumb from her birth. And silly. 
Horrible nuisance. No vice in her. Not dangerous in the least. 
Therefore, friendly patient. Norestraint or punishment. To be 
allowed to go about the house and grounds. Do as she likes. 
Must sleep in room by herself.: Will give no trouble. Quarter 
paid in advance. Make her happy, and she shall remain for 
years. Must be kindly treated. Will programme do?” 

“It is excellently arranged.” 

“I go down as Mr. Nettlefold, The Elms, Ealing. Cousin of 
mine lives there. Should letters addressed Nettlefold arrive 
will forward them on to me. Wherever I am. As I say, go 
down as Mr. Nettlefold. Leave Sheldon as such. Return ‘to 
Sheldon as another man. To watch over Sophy, otherwise 
Maria. Got danger signals ready.” He produced a number of 
leaden pellets, attached to thin cords. “Sophy,” he continued, 
-“ otherwise Maria, ties these to underclothing. Stays. String 
of petticoat. Anything. Detaches one when required. I'll 
instruct her. Every day one thrown over wall. None thrown, 
go in and see her. . Quite safe. Will she remain long?” 

- . I answered that I thought she would be able to get hold of the 

desk in less than a week, and that under no circumstances should 

‘she remain longer than a fortnight. If she could not accomplish 

her task in that time it would be useless to keep her there. We 
25 
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continued talking about the arrangements till half-past one, when 
my faithful and punctual Sophy made her appearance. She 
looked the picture of neatness, and her eyes beamed when I 
expressed approval of her attire. Bob gazed upon her with 


satisfaction. 
“She'll do,” he said. “You keep quiet. I'll take her in 


hand.” 

I left it to him to explain matters and to teach her her lesson. 
He could have had no apter pupil ; in less than half an hour she 
was proficient. 

“We start, the three of us,” said Bob, “at three o’clock. Not 
for Sheldon. Four miles from there is a large village, Nutford. 
We put up there. Arrive six-twenty. Have dinner. Dark 
night. Walk to Sheldon. Reconnoitre. Show you the wall, 
where you can get over. If you want to. Feel all right ?” 

“ As right as a trivet,” said Sophy. 

“You're a girl—after my own heart. Have something to eat 


before we start. Tuck away.” 
At three o’clock we were in the train which was to convey us 


to our destination. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 


SOPHY ENTERS DR. PETERSSEN’S ESTABLISHMENT AS A 
FRIENDLY PATIENT. 


HAVING engaged comfortable quarters at the Bell and Horns, 
Nutford, we had a tea dinner, and started to walk to Sheldon. 
It was a fine night, and Sophy distinguished herself as a pedes- 
trian; the four mile walk was accomplished in an hour and 
twenty minutes by the watch. The one narrow street of which 
the village could boast was still and quiet ; not a soul was to be 
seen in it. 

“ After seven o’clock at night,” said Bob, “ place like a church- 
yard. Sleepy Hollow paradise compared to it.” 

There was something inexpressibly depressing in the aspect of 
the street ; the two or three poor shops were closed,;and neither 
in them nor in the cottages was there a sign of life. The sugges- 
tion of a grave came to my mind. 

“ Remember Eden?” asked Bob, who was in the best of spirits. 
“ Mark Tapley would have grown fat here.” 
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At the end of the street we crossed a common, and then tra- 
versed an avenue of mournful trees, bounded by a stone wall. 

“The outskirts of Tylney House,” said Bob, with the air of a 
professional guide. “ House can’t be seen from this point. Nor 
from any point in particular. Lies in a valley. Observe the 
jagged glass at top of wall. Just here there’s a barespot. Think 
you could climb over it, Sophy, otherwise Maria?” 

“Git over it like a bird,” said Sophy. The conversation was 
carried on in low tones, Sophy’s voice being sepulchral, in view of 
the part of the dumb patient she was presently to enact. 

“Good girl. Prove yourself. There’s a tree. Show us a 
climb.” 

It was a branchless tree, with scarce a knob on its straight 
trunk, and with nothing to hold on by, but Sophy tackled it uns 
hesitatingly, and was a dozen feet above our heads in a twinkling. 
There she perched, peering over the wall into the grounds of 
Tylney House. Presently she scrambled down and, nudging 
Bob, said : 

“Will that do?” 

“You've got the heart of a lion,” said Bob, admiringly. “I’ve 
no fears for you. Can you read?” 

“No.” 

“Write ?” 

“No.” 

“Tell the time? ” 

“O, I can do that.” 

“That’s a blessing. Here’s a silver watch. A stem winder. 
When we get back to Nutford I’ll show you how to wind it up. 
What’s the time now?” 

“Arf past eight.” 

“Correct. That tree is thirty feet high. Or thereabouts.” 

“What of that ?” 

“I should say it could be seen by anybody inside that stone 
wall. By you, when you're inside them. Now, Sophy, otherwise 
Maria, you have peculiarities. One, that you’re dumb.” 

“ Inside them walls,” said Sophy, “I am. Dumb as a fish.” 

“Another, that you’ve an unconquerable habit of shying 
stones.” 

“Tm a dab at that,” said Sophy. 


“ As a friendly patient,” continued Bob, “ you must be indulged. 
25 
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‘When you get it into your head to shy stones you're to be-let 
alone. That’s one of the conditions of your becoming a friendly 
patient.” bo 

“T twig. I’m to shy stones at that tree.” 

“You are. At certain times of the day. At twelve o’clock by 
the silver watch. At four o’clock by the same.” 

“Crikey!” exclaimed Sophy. “ Yer don’t mean to say I’m to 
have the ticker ?” 

“Ido. Bought it for the special purpose. And it’s not to be 
taken from you. When you shy stones at hours already stated I 
shall be outside. You don’t shy many. Three, or four, or five. 
One of the stones is made of lead. I supply you with them. 
Here they are.” He produced the pellets. “I give you some 
paper that you'll keep in your pocket. Lead stone wrapped in 
white paper means that you’re quite comfortable. Lead stone 

‘wrapped in blue paper means you want to be taken away. 
Things -not as they ought to be. That provides for your safety. 
We'll see you’re not hurt, Sophy, otherwise Maria. I shall under- 
stand signals. ‘An idea. Can you whistle?” 

“ Rather.” 

“ Another of your peculiarities. As a friendly patient you’re 
to be allowed to whistle. At twelve o’clock and at four I shall 
be in this neighbourhood. I hear you whistle. I see the stones 
you shy, and the bit of lead wrapped in white paper. She’s safe, 
I say to myself. Sophy, otherwise Maria, is quite comfortable. 
With her weather eye open. Do you take all this in? Or shall 
I go over it again?” 

“T know it by ’eart,” replied Sophy. 

Here I thought it necessary to say a word. 

“ Suppose no stones at all are thrown, Bob?” 

“In that case,” said Bob, “without one minute’s delay I ring 
the bell. I insist upon seeing my step-daughter, Sophy, other- 
wise Maria. Leave it to me. I'll undertake that she comes to no 
harm. - Time to get back to Nutford.” 

We left Sheldon without having been observed, I a little doubt- 
ful now that the adventure was to be seriously commenced, Bob 
very confident, and Sophy very bright. Before we went to bed 
we had a great deal of conversation, and Sophy convinced us that 
she perfectly understood Bob’s instructions ; then the silver watch 

- was delivered to her as a prospective gift in the event of her suc- 
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cess, and we retired to rest. Bob and I had each brought a 
Gladstone bag down with us, and Bob gave me another instance 
of his thoughtfulness by producing from his a small handbag, fur- 


nished with ‘certain necessaries for a girl of Sophy’s age, which he 


had purchased in London. 
. “You have really no fears for her, Bob,” I said as we undressed. 
He and I occupied a double-bedded room. 

“Not the least,” replied Bob. “She’s a gem. Of the first 
water. Wash and comb her regularly—dress her decently— 
teach her to read and write—give her two or three years to grow 
up in—and there’s no telling what she may become. Much 
obliged for the introduction. Much obliged also for the business 
in hand.” He said this with perfect sincerity. Bob Tucker was 
in his element. 

On the following morning he and Sophy set off for Tylney 
House. By Bob’s advice I remained behind in Nutford. It 
would be best, he said, that Dr. Peterssen should not see me. 

I waited in great anxiety for his return, and at three o’clock in 
the afternoon he was with me again. 

“All settled,” he said. “Sophy is now a friendly patient in 
Tylney House. Did not tell you, did I, that I telegraphed to 
Peterssen from London yesterday afternoon ?” 

“No,” I replied, “I was not aware of it. You lay your plans 
well, Bob.” 

. “No use undertaking a job unless you do. I sent him tele- 
gram—‘Coming to your establishment to-morrow with young 
patient—SILAs NETTLEFOLD.’ We arrive in a fly—ring the bell 
—man appears. I ask, ‘Dr. Peterssen at home?’ ‘Name?’ 
inquires the man. ‘Silas Nettlefold,’ I answer. ‘Dr. Peterssen is 
at home,’ says man. ‘Walk in. I do. Sophy slouches by my 
side—good actress, that girl Man eyesher. She doesn’t notice 
him apparently. All the same she sees him—and reckons him 
up. In the grounds she picks up stone—looks at it—turns it 
over in her hand—shies it over the wall. ‘A way she’s got,’ I 
say to man. Slip two half-crowns into his hand. He grins, and 
leads the way. Peterssen—damned scoundrel—receives us. I 
introduce myself—and my step-daughter Maria. He shakes 
hands with me—no suspicion in his manner. I was looking out 
for’ that. Puts his thumb under my step-daughter’s chin— 
raises her face. She gives a silly laugh, and turns away. I 
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explain matters, saying first, ‘Can I speak plainly to you?’ I am 
a man of the world, he says. ‘So am I,’ I respond. I give him 
asly look; he gives me one. I motion Sophy, otherwise Maria, 
out of the room. He rings for man to take her into the grounds. 
‘Not my daughter, I say; ‘my first wife’s. Widow when I 
married her. Now, dead. Six weeks ago I married again. 
Second wife wants her out of the house. So do I. More com- 
fortable for all parties. Dumb from her birth; quite silly, duc 
has, or will have when she’s of age, property. Meanwhile, I am 
her guardian. Willing to pay well to have her well taken care 
of. Must not be ill-treated. Am a Christian—so are you.’ 
Peterssen smiles; I smile. I continue: ‘It is to my interest that 
she shall be happy. I wish her to live a long life—in such an 
establishment as yours—at so much a year—paid in advance. I 
should like her to get fat. The longer she lives, the better for 
me. If she dies her property will pass out of my control.’ And 
so on, and soon. Peterssen comprehends—grasps the situation. 
Promises everything I ask. Shall be treated as friendly patient, 
but the charge will be proportionate. ‘Quite so,’ I say. Every- 
thing is arranged. She will have perfect liberty inside the stone 
walls. Will be kindly treated. Will be allowed to walk freely 
about the grounds, and to indulge her harmless habit of occa- 
sional stone-throwing. So far, all plain sailing. Then comes 
question of terms. ‘Two hundred a year,’ says Peterssen. 
Rather stiff. ‘We'll not haggle, I say. Peterssen much re- 
lieved. He’s devilish hard up, Saw it with half an eye. His 
hand stretched out to clutch the money. Took advantage of his 
eagerness. Gave him twenty pounds on account of first quarter. 
Promise to pay the other thirty in a month. After that, regular 
quarterly payments in advance. Peterssen made attempts to 
hold out for larger sum down on the nail. I stood my ground. 
Peterssen gave way. If he’d been flush of money would have 
seen me further first. Interview terminated. We go out to 
Sophy, otherwise Maria. Girl very happy, playing with twe 
stones. ‘ Let her have her way,’I say, ‘won’t give you a bit of 
trouble.’ I wish her good-bye. She takes not the slightest 
notice of me. Begins to whistle. Clever girl, Sophy. Gives me a 
silly look, that’s all. I speak to man, otherwise keeper, aside. 
‘Don’t bother her,’ I say, ‘and she won’t bother you. Treat her 
kindly, and you get a crown a week. Here’s first fortnight in 
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advance.’ Keeper promises to be good to her, and not to inter- 
fere with her. A crown a week buys him, body and soul, Sophy 
all right. I shake hands with Peterssen, pat Sophy on the head, 
and make my wayhere. Not in a straight line. Hired fly some 
distance off in another direction. Leave Bob Tucker alone for 
putting people off the scent.” 

There was nothing to find fault with in Bob’s description ; all 
that I had wished for had been cleverly carried out and every- 
thing seemed now to depend upon whether the desk of Indian 
wood was in Dr. Peterssen’s establishment and whether Sophy 
would be able to obtain possession of it. But it was not without 
an uneasy feeling that I thought of Sophy being at the mercy of 
such a man as the master of Tylney House. Bob did his best to 
dispel my uneasiness. He was positive that Sophy was quite 
safe. Dr. Peterssen was seldom in the house, his inclinations and 
pleasures lying elsewhere, and the management of the establish- 
ment was left almost entirely in the hands of the keeper who Bob 
said he had bought for five shillings a week. 

“Doesn’t get a tip once in a .blue moon,” said Bob. “That 
was evident from his manner of accepting mine. It was sucha 
novelty that it almost knocked him over. Doesn’t get too well 
paid, either. There’s a tumble-down air about Tylney House 
which made me think of a man on his last legs. One thing is 
certain. Peterssen’s heart not in it. Mind occupied by matters 
more engrossing. Generally savage look upon his face. The 
fellow’s ripe.” 

“For what, Bob?” 

“For any kind of villainy, from pitch and toss to manslaughter. 
Wouldn’t stop short of manslaughter. Oh, I know my customer.” 

“Did you see any of the other patients ?” I asked. 

“No,” answered Bob. “Kept out of the way, most likely. 
Looked about for harmless patient greengrocer’s boy spoke of. 
Didn’t catch a glimpse of him.” 

We left Nettlefold that evening, and went to another village on 
the other side of Sheldon. This was done to enable Bob to 
assume a different disguise in which he was to pay his daily visits 
to the tree outside the stone walls of Tylney House, which was to 
serve as a target for Sophy’s stones twice a day; and he told me 
that he had given Sophy explicit instructions how to reach us at 
our new address. It seems that he had the removal in view 
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when we were at Nettlefold, and had let Sophy into the secret ; 
and I commended and admired his thoughtfulness. 

The change of quarters safely made, I had nothing to do but 
to await the course of events. I considered it expedient to keep 
Bob company, so as to be on the spot in case Sophy should make 
an unexpected appearance. Bob’s proceedings and methods 
afforded me some amusement. At a quarter to eleven every 
morning he started for Sheldon, returning at a quarter to two. 
An hour afterwards he started again for the same place, 
returning at a quarter to six. He was punctuality itself, 
and his movements resembled those of a well-regulated clock. 
Every time he returned he said, “Sophy quite safe. Three 
stones, and a pellet wrapped in white paper. Whistling 
like a bird. Sophy getting fine markswoman. Two of the 
stones hit tree. Capital exercise for muscles this stone- 
throwing. Pity Sophy can’t write. She would be able to 
tell us news.” He kept an exact record of all his proceedings, 
and devoted a separate page, more than one if necessary, to each 
entry. “In matters like this,” he said, “avoid confusion. Be 
precise. My diary saves world of trouble in deciding absolutely 
what was done at such an hour on such a day.” The time, I must 
confess, hung heavily on my hands, and I would much rather 
have been an active worker in the task upon which we were 
engaged. However, I had no choice. I wrote regularly to my 
people at home and to Emilia, who thus became acquainted with 
my country address, and it was Emilia’s knowledge of my where- 
abouts which led to unforeseen diversions in the plans I had so 
carefully mapped out. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
M. BORDIER JOINS THE HUNT. 


ON the twelfth day I said : 

“ Bob, I think I shall run up to London.” 

“ By all means,” said Bob, cheerfully, a sign that my society 
was not indispensable to him, and that he was not wearying of 
his task. ‘“ Should anything occur I will telegraph to you. To 
which address, though ?” 

“ Repeat your telegrams,” I said, “to my chambers and my 
mother’s house. I shall be back in two days, and if by that time 
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things are still in the same position I think you should pay 
a visit to Sophy, and contrive somehow to speak to her. This 
inaction is intolerable.” 

-“You have no patience,” said Bob. “The train is laid. What 
more do you want?” 

“Movement, Bob, movement.” I looked at my watch. 
“ Mustn’t lose the train. I’m off.” 

And off I was, and in a few minutes whirling towards London. 
It was destined, however, that I should not reach there as early 
as I expected. We were midway when the train slackened, 
crawled along a few hundred yards, then came to a stand- 
still. 

“What’s the matter,” I called to the guard, Siestiog my head 


out of the window. 
“Engine broke down, sir,” was the answer. “Can’t get on.” 
g 4 


“Confound it!” I cried. “How long shall we have to 
wait?” 
. “There’s no knowing, sir. Not till to-morrow morning, 
perhaps.” 


- “ But it is impossible for me to remain here all night.” 

“Very. sorry, sir. It doesn’t depend upon me. Accidents 
will happen.” 

Fretting and fuming would not mend matters, and I was 
compelled to submit. It turned out as the guard had indicated. 
Something else had occurred on the line which rendered it out 
of the question that another engine could be sent to our aid, 
and we did not arrive in London till the afternoon of the follow- 
ing day. I hastened at once to my chambers, then visited the 
office of the Evening Moon, and then proceeded to my mother’s 
house, which I did not reach till six o’clock in the evening. The 
moment the street door was opened Emilia ran into the passage 
to greet me. 

“You have seen him,” she cried, “ and he has explained all.” 

. “Seen whom?” I asked, very much astonished, “and what 
is there to explain ? ” 

- “You have not met M. Bordier, then,” she said, falling back. 

- “No,” I replied. “I left the country suddenly yesterday, and 
an accident happened to the train. I was detained all night.” 

. “I sent you a letter also:” said Emilia, “it was posted 


yesterday morning.” 
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“That accounts for my not receiving it. It must have arrived 
after my departure.” 

I saw that she was agitated, and I led her to the sitting-room 
where, after exchanging a few words with my mother, we were 
left alone. Then I learnt what had taken place. 

M. Bordier, it appears, had visited Emilia every day during 
my absence, and had observed in her signs of suppressed excite- 
ment which had caused him deep concern. At first he made no 
comment upon this change in her, but at length he questioned 
her, and, receiving no satisfaction, told her with delicate pointed- 
ness that he deemed it to be her duty to confide in him if she 
was in any trouble. Still she evaded his inquiries, and this with 
marks of such extreme distress that he became more pressing in 
his desire that she should be candid and straightforward with him. 
I will give what afterwards transpired in Emilia’s own words. 

“ He came the night before last,” she said, “ and asked to speak 
privately with me. I could not refuse him ; it appeared to me as 
if my refusal to appease his natural curiosity had aroused sus- 
picions which might be fatal to my daughter’s happiness. He 
spoke very kindly but very firmly. Considering the relations in 
which we stood to each other, he had come, he said, to a decision 
which it was right should be communicated to me. Before doing 
so he would ask me a question or two to which he expected frank 
answers. He asked me how long I had known your family. I 
replied, about two weeks. Had I any previous knowledge of 
them? I said, no. Through whom had I become acquainted 
with them? I said, through you. He then asked who and what 
you were; I told him, trembling all the time, because his ques- 
tions were leading straight to the secret I was concealing from 
him. Had I any previous knowledge of you, he asked ; were 
you related to me in any way? I answered that you were not 
related to me, and that I had made your acquaintance only since 
my arrival in London. Were you acquainted with the cause of 
my trouble ? he asked. I said yes, you were, and that you were 
endeavouring to befriend me. He reflected a little before he con- 
tinued, and when he spoke it was in the same kind and gentle 
voice, but more firmly than before. ‘It amounts to this,’ he 
said, ‘ that you have a secret which has brought grief upon you, 
and that you confide this secret to a stranger and deny it to me. 
I draw from this a reasonable inference—that you have a trouble 
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of a private nature which you are deliberately concealing from 
those who have a right, if anyone has the right, to share it with 
you. Is it a pecuniary trouble?’ I answered that it was not, 
and he said that he regretted it, as then it might be easily got 
over. He then referred to the conversation we had in Geneva 
when he came to speak to me about Julian’s attachment to my 
dear child, and to a remark he had made that the time would 
arrive when it would be necessary that he should become ac- 
quainted with certain particulars of my past life. My heart 
fainted within me when he bluntly inquired whether my secret 
was in any way connected with my past history. I could make 
but one reply, yes. ‘Do you not see,’ he said, ‘that you are 
creating suspicions in my mind and that I am beginning to ask 
myself whether I should be doing my duty as a father if I 
allowed the engagement between our children to continue? Be 
advised, for your own sake, for theirs. Tell me everything ; 
accord to me at least the privileges you have accorded to a 
stranger. I have the reputation of being a just man, and I know 
that I have none but kindly feelings towards you. There are 
difficulties, I admit, in many human lives which need the skill of 
a strong man to surmount. I place my knowledge of the world 
and my good will at your service, and if you refuse to avail your- 
self of them your conduct will inspire me with very grave doubts.’ 
Thus driven, what could I do? I saw that it would be the wisest 
course to confide implicitly in him, and I did so. I laid bare the 
story of my life, from my earliest remembrance to the hour the 
disclosure was made. The errand upon which I came to England, 
my adventures here, my meeting with you, my interview with 
Gerald’s brother—nothing was concealed ; I even searched my 
mind to be sure that not a detail was omitted. And then I threw 
myself upon his mercy. I swore solemnly to the truth of my 
story and to my belief that the marriage ceremony was genuine. 
‘To part from your son now,’ I said, ‘ will break my daughter’s 
heart. In mercy to her, have pity!’ ‘From my inmost soul I 
pity you,’ he said. ‘I believe your story ; I believe you to be 
honestly married ; but it must be proved; we must be able to 
hold up our heads in the face of the world. You say there is a 
chance of the copy of your marriage certificate being hidden in 
the secret drawer of the writing desk you have described, and 
that a scheme is in operation which holds out a hope that the 
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desk may be found. Julian loves your daughter ; his happiness 
is bound up in her, and because I am his father and love him 
most sincerely I will do all that lies in my power to set this 
crooked matter straight. I will go down to your friend Mr. 
Agnold as your representative and champion. Give me a letter 
to him which will confer upon me the right to act for you. There 
are means in my hands which Mr. Agnold may not possess, or 
would not naturally be willing to employ, by which we can attain 
our object. I can go myself to this Dr. Peterssen, and offer to 
purchase the desk from him, supposing it to be in his possession. 
To such a man a large sum of money would be a temptation ; I 
would not stop short of five thousand pounds ; and this, with a 
guarantee that he shall not be molested, and time afforded him 
to reach another country, may be the crowning inducement. 
Even if he has not the desk he is pretty sure to have learnt the 
name of the place in which the marriage ceremony was performed, 
and would be willing to sell the information for the sum I have 
named. The proof then would be easy. Write the letter at 
once; I will start to morrow.’ His words, his voice, gave me 
hope. I wrote the letter, and yesterday he left London to present 
it to you.” 

This was the story which Emilia narrated to me, and I could 
not blame her for acting as she had done. Only I was angry 
with myself for leaving Bob ; had I remained I should have seen 
M. Bordier, and we might have discussed matters and brought 
them toa head. In view of what Bob had said of his impression 
that Dr. Peterssen was very hard up, the temptation which M. 
Bordier was ready to offer would be too strong for him. Five 
thousand pounds was a grand bait, and Dr. Peterssen would have 
accepted it and fled the country. 
~ “You have done right,” I said to Emilia. 

“ How thankful I am that you approve!” she exclaimed. “It 
seemed to me ungrateful that I should take a step so important 
without consulting you.” 

“You had no choice,” I said, “and M. Bordier is a gentleman. 
Did his son accompany him ?” 

“Poor Julian! I do not know. I fear he is scarcely in a fit 
state.” 

I inferred from this that Julian Bordier was ill, but before I 
had time to make an inquiry my mother entered the room. 
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“ A telegram for you,” she said, and handed it to me. 
. [tore it open and read it. “I have strange and important 
news for you. Sophy is with me. Come down at once. Bob.” 

There was an A B C in the house, and I turned over the pages 
feverishly. I had just twenty-two minutes to catch a train, the 
last of the day, which would enable me to get to Bob at about 
eleven o’clock. . Late as it would be I knew that he would expect 
me. I rapidly explained to Emilia the necessity of my immediate 
departure, and ran out of the house.. Fortunately a cab was 
passing. “Drive as if Old Nick was at your heels,” I said to 
cabby, jumping in. “Treble fare.”. The driver cracked his 
whip, and away we rattled. 


CHAPTER L. 
CLEVER SOPHY. 


Bos was waiting for me on the platform. He was smoking a 
cigar, and did not appear the least flurried. His calm de- 
meanour, being somewhat antagonistic to the tone of his tele- 
gram, annoyed me. 

“Well, Bob?” I said. 

“Well, old man?” said he. “Knew you would come down by 
this train.” 

“ Of course you did,” I said irritably. ‘“ Now for your news.” 

“No hurry,” he said phlegmatically. “Plenty of time before 
us.” ; 

“Don’t trifle, there’s a good fellow. Have you seen M. 
-Bordier ?” 

“T have seen a gentleman of that name. Introduced himself 
‘tome. Showed me a letter from your lady friend. It was ad- 
dressed to you, but he made free with it. He had a right to do 
so perhaps, as it was in an. unsealed. envelope. Who is the 
gentleman? Has he anything to do with this affair ?” 

“He is an important person in our inquiry, Bob,” I replied, 
“and is intimately connected with it.” 

“ Ah,” said Bob, drily. “If.I’d been in your place I should 
have mentioned him earlier. He came like a bombshell upon 
-me,.and vanished, so to speak, like a flash of lightning. Any 
-better, Sophy ?” é 

Then for the first time I noticed the girl. . She was crouched 
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up on a bench, with her cloak over her head. The words Bob 
and I had exchanged were uttered at a little distance from her, 
and she had not heard my voice. I stepped close to her and re- 
moved the cloak from her head. 

“ Sophy,” I said, “ are you ill!” 

She jumped up and took the hand I held out to her, but did 
not answer. Her face was very white, and there was a look of 
fear in her eyes. 

“Good God!” I cried, with a pang. “Have they been ill- 
treating her? What’s the matter with you, Sophy?” 

“Not afore ’im,” she said. Her throat seemed to be parched, 
her voice was so choked. 

“ No, they have not ill-treated her,” said Bob ; “I can answer 
for that. When she came with the desk ? 

“You've got the desk,” I cried. Notwithstanding my anxiety 
for Sophy the news excited me, and my attention was diverted 
from her for a moment. 

“ Yes,” said Bob, with a laugh in which I detected a shade of 
bitterness, “we've got the desk. For all the good it’s worth. 
When she hopped into my room with it she was as bright as a 
cricket. Later on, sent her to bed. Supposed her to be asleep 
when she tumbled into the room again with a face like—well, 
look at it. Thought she’d have a fit. She’d had a nightmare.” 

“T ’adn’t,” gasped Sophy. 

“T’ll take your word for it,” said Bob. “Anyway, she wouldn’t 
open her lips to me. Very mysterious. She will to you most 
likely.” 

“Yes, I will,” said Sophy, still clinging to me; she was 
trembling all over. 

“Thought as much,” said Bob, who evidently felt this lack of 
confidence in him very acutely. “There are things to tell. My 
proposition—if I may be allowed to make one—is that we begin 
at the beginning, else we shall get muddled.” 

“It’s the properest way,” said Sophy. 

“Thank you. Even this slight mark of approval appreciated 
by yours truly. Do I gather that we are friends, Sophy, no 
longer Maria ?” 

“In course we are; but I ain’t ’ad no nightmare. I’ve ’ad a 
scare.” She offered him her hand, and it really put life into him. 
He spoke more briskly. 
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“Let us get back to the hotel,” he said. “Everything down 
there in black and white—except Sophy’s scare—the reason for 
which I shall be glad to hear, if permitted.” 

“If he likes,” said Sophy, “he can tell yer everythink when he 
ears it ’isself. + It’s best it should be led up to.” She addressed 
these last words to me. 

“For which purpose,” said Bob, “ march.” 

I listened to all this in amazement, but I fell in with their 
humour to have Sophy’s scare properly led up to, and we walked 
to the inn in comparative silence. 

“When did you have your last meal, Sophy ?” I asked. 

“Two o'clock. Biled beef and cabbage.” 

“You oaf,” I said good-humouredly to Bob, “that’s the reason 
of her being so white. She has been ten hours without food.” 

Bob clapped his hand to his forehead. “I am an ass,” he 
said. 

“You ain’t,” said Sophy promptly, “and it ain’t what made me 
white. But I shouldn’t turn my back on a bit of grub.” 

“And a bit of grub you shall have,” said Bob, “the moment 
we are in our room. I’ve got the right side of the landlady. 
Cold meat and pickles always on tap for Bob Tucker.” 

In the room Bob was as good as his word. A cold supper was 
spread before Sophy, and a glass of weak brandy and water 
mixed for her. She ate with avidity, and while she was thus 
employed Bob turned his attention to me. 

“My diary comes in handy here,” he said, and he pushed the 
book towards me. “ You will find everything entered. Saves a 
world of talk.” 

I skimmed through the pages till I reached yesterday’s date, 
under which I found my departure for London duly recorded, 
the brief entry being: 

“Agnold restless. Gone to London. For no particular 
reason—but gone.” 

Further on the record of the present day : 

“Six p.m. Just returned from Tylney House. A surprising 
number of stones thrown by Sophy, otherwise Maria. She 
usually throws three or four, never more than five, including 
pellet in white paper, denoting happiness and safety. But this 
afternoon, quite a shower, including four pellets in white paper. 
Counted altogether 18. Does it mean anything? Wait till to- 
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morrow. Logical interpretation, that things going on more 
satisfactorily than ever. Something discovered, perhaps. A 
thousand pities Sophy, otherwise Maria, cannot read or write. 
If the latter, could obtain positive information. When this 
particularly clever girl comes out she must begin to learn im- 
mediately. Talents must havea fair chance. Cruel they should 
be wasted. See to it. Singular, no letter from Agnold. But 
did not promise to write.” 

Following this was a revelation : 

“Sent telegram to Agnold, advising him to come down at 
once. This is putting cart before horse—in this instance allow- 
able. Begin now at the beginning of exciting chapter. 

“ At half-past seven was sitting alone, smoking and ruminat- 
ing. Door suddenly bursts open, and Sophy, no longer Maria, 
rushes in. I cry—‘What, Sophy!’ ‘Yes,’ she says, out of 
breath, ‘it’s me. I’ve got it; I’ve got it. Where’s the other?’ 
(meaning Agnold). I briefly explain that he has gone to 
London, but will return the moment telegraphed for. ‘Do you 
mean to tell me,’ I said, as excited as herself, ‘that you’ve 
brought the desk?’ ‘It’s ’ere,’ she says, and she plumps it on 
the table. Also a large door key. She had carried the desk 
wrapped in her cloak. There is no doubt about the article; it 
exactly answers description given by Agnold. Remarkable girl, 
Sophy. 

“This is her tale—and glad she was to set her tongue going 
after the lock it has had on it for so many days. At Tylney 
House one day is so like another that a lengthy experience of it 
must be perfectly appalling. Sophy says it is like a long funeral. 
As a friendly patient Sophy became familiar with every room in 
the house except one—Dr. Peterssen’s private apartment, which 
he occupies when he is in evidence. He is seldom in evidence. 
Absent six days out of seven. As there was no sign of desk in 
any other part of the house Sophy decides that it is in Peters- 
sen’s room. If in the house at all. She was right. 

“Peterssen only been at home two days during Sophy’s 
residence as friendly patient. The first time last week. The 
second time, this. In point of fact this very day. Last week 
Peterssen. stopped about two hours-in private room.- Sophy 
- passed. door, through passage, while.-he was within... Couldn’t 
get a peep. Consequently knew nothing of desk..-- Peterssen 
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came out of the room, locked door, went away. Most girls 
would have been discouraged at the prospect of such small 
chance of success. Not Sophy. She had made up her mind 
that the desk was there. There’s nothing like moral conviction. 
To-day at one o’clock Peterssen puts in an appearance. After 
dinner, Sophy, on her way into the grounds, passes private room. 
Door ajar. She gets a peep. On the table sees desk, cedar- 
wood, inlaid with silver. Heart beats. Time not wasted. 
Discovery made, but not yet utilised. Watches like a cat. 
Hears keeper say Peterssen going to stop all night. Heart 
beats faster. Now or never. But how is it to be accomplished ? 
This explains meaning of such a number of stones thrown over 
wall. Symbolical, but at the time undecipherable to present 
writer. Quite clear now. 

“ At ten minutes past five by Sophy’s silver watch (her own 
property now) letter arrives for Peterssen. Delivered to him by 
keeper. Evidently unexpected. Evidently of an exciting 
nature. He reads it, and hurries out of house. What has he 
done with the key of the private room? Sophy hears a bunch 
rattle in his pocket as he rushes past her. Almost despairs, but 
not quite. 

“Sophy creeps into passage again. The door is closed. She 
tries to peep through keyhole, but it is blocked. By what? A 
key. The key being inside. Peterssen in his haste must have 
forgotten to lock door. It proves to be so. Sophy has only to 
put her hand on handle, to turn it softly round, and presto! she 
is in the room. But the desk is not on table. Where, then? 
Under the bed. Before you can say Jack Robinson, Sophy 
seizes it, creeps out of room. But first, a stroke of genius. She 
removes key of door from inside to outside, turns it in lock, 
removes it from keyhole, and retains it. Sublime! When 
Peterssen returns he will find door locked. Will naturally think 
he has locked it himself. Will feel in his pocket for key, without 
finding it. Will spend time in searching for it. All in Sophy’s 
favour. Bravo, little one! 

“Sophy reconnoitres. Keeper in grounds. Presently enters 
house, goes up to his bedroom—for: private nip, of course. 
Coast clear. Like a shot Sophy isin the grounds. Like a shot 
she is over the wall, where there is no broken glass. How she 


did it she does not remember. She does not know. Neither do 
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I. But it is done. There she is, over the wall, outside Tylney 
House, instead of inside, with the key of the door in her hand, 
and the precious desk under her arm. It takes my breath 
away. 

“Getting here to me takes hers away. She makes mistakes in 
the roads, and comes seven miles instead of four. But she runs 
the distance, and here she is, panting like a steam engine. 

“« Sophy,’ I say, ‘you are a treasure.’ 

“¢T done it all right, didn’t I?’ she says. 

“«You did, my girl, and you deserve a medal.’ 

“T formally make over the silver watch to her, and promise 
her a silver chain to match. She is in ecstacies, but not quite 
happy because Agnold is not here. I tell her he will be here to- 
morrow, and then I examine the desk. An intense desire seizes 
me to open it. Right or wrong I determine to do so. [I'll 
chance what Agnold may say when he comes back. He should 
have remained. What made him go to London? He had no 
immediate business there. His immediate business was here. 

“ Not one of my keys will open the desk. But I can pick a 
lock, and I have some delicate tools with me. For an ambitious 
man, in the line to which I have devoted myself, they are 
necessary and invaluable. 

“T set to work, and very soon, without injuring the lock in the 
least, the desk is open. There are papers in it, but no copy of a 
marriage certificate. Agnold said it would be most likely in a 
secret drawer, but no secret drawer could I discover. 

“I was so much engrossed in the examination I was making 
that I did not hear the door opened. But opened it was, and the 
shadow of a man fell upon me. Sophy’s eyes were closed. She 
was tired. I looked up. A stranger stood before me. 


CHAPTER LI. 


SOPHY MAKES A STRANGE STATEMENT. 


‘My first impression was that it was Dr. Peterssen artfully 
disguised, who had so unexpectedly presented himself. In that 
case I was ina quandary. The desk had been stolen from Dr. 
Peterssen’s house, and the clever little thief was dozing in the 
room. I was implicated in the theft, and had forced the lock 
with burglars’ tools. Without counting the cost we had taken the 
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law into our own hands—usurped its functions, so to speak. 
Bringing such a man as Dr. Peterssen to book might prove an 
awkward fix for us. However, I determined to brazen it out. 

“The desk being open, the wood of which it was made and the 
silver with which it was inlaid were not so apparent as they 
would have been had it been closed. The stranger’s eyes did not 
rest upon it, but wandered to Sophy. My gaze followed his, and 
I was surprised to observe that there was no sign of recognition 
in his face. But he may be acting a part, I thought. 

“T soon discovered that all my conjectures were wrong. 

“* Am I right in supposing that I am addressing Mr. — ?” 
he asked. He spoke with a foreign accent. 

“*No,’ I said, ‘my name is not Agnold.’ 

“Mr. Tucker, then ?’ 

“© You are right there.’ 

““Mr. Agnold mentioned your name in his letters to Mrs. 

Braham,’ said the stranger. ‘Both you and Mr. Agnold are 
working in that lady’s interests. It is exceedingly kind of 
you.’ . 
“TI stared at him. This was not the language that Dr. Peters- 
sen would have used, and my first doubts being dispelled I saw 
that my visitor was a gentleman—which Dr. Peterssen is not. 
But who could he be? I thought it best to hold my tongue; I 
wished to avoid compromising myself. 

“«T, also,’ continued the stranger, ‘am here in Mrs. Braham’s 
interests. My business admits of no delay. It is necessary that 
I should see Mr. Agnold immediately.’ 

“*He is in London,’ I said. 

“ This information appeared to discompose him ; but only for 
a moment. 

“* You represent Mr. Agnold ?’ 

“* Yes, I think I may say as much.’ 

“* Thank you. I have a letter here addressed to him, but it is 
in an open envelope, and as Mr. Agnold’s representative there 
can be no objection to your reading it.’ 

“T read the letter, and now in my turn I must have exhibited 
some sign of discomposure. Without being able to recall its 
contents word for word, I can sufficiently explain its nature. It 
was to the effect that the gentleman who presented it, M. Bordier, 


was empowered by the lady we were working for to join us, if he 
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desired, or to take the affair entirely in his own hands, and assume 
the direction of it. 

“¢ You are M. Bordier,’ I said. 

“He bowed. ‘I am M. Bordier. The position in which Mrs. 
Braham and I stand to each other warrants my presence here. 
It is due to Mrs. Braham that I should say it was at my urgent 
request she has given me authority to act for her. I am 
acquainted with all the circumstances of your proceedings so far 
as they have been disclosed in Mr. Agnold’s letters.’ Again his 
eyes wandered to Sophy, and he moved a step or|two towards 
- her with a look of sympathetic eagerness. ‘Is that the young 
giri who was taken to Dr. Peterssen’s establishment as a patient ?’ 

“* Ves,’ I replied. 

“¢ Her task, then, is ended. She was in search of adesk. She 
is a brave little girl, and shall be rewarded. A desk of cedar- 
wood, inlaid with silver.’ He turned suddenly to me, and ap- 
proached the table. ‘She has succeeded,’ he said, laying his 
hand upon the desk and raising the lid. ‘Yes, it is the desk. 
How did you open it? Did you have the key?’ 

“*No,’ I said, with a guilty glance at the tools with which I 
had picked the lock. 

“*Ah, I see. There is a secret drawer in this desk, and you 
have been seeking for it. Allow me. WhenI was a young man 
I had some knowledge of this kind of thing, and was acquainted 
with the tricks employed by ingenious makers to construct a ~ 
receptacle in which important papers might be safely, concealed. 
This is no common piece of work, and the so-called drawer may 
be merely a false panel, with little space behind, but sufficient for 
the purpose. I will take the liberty of making use of your tools. 
This dumb shape of wood, Mr. Tucker, may be the arbiter of 
the happiness of human lives, may be the means of bringing a 
foul wrong to light.’ While he spoke he was busy measuring the 
thickness of the sides and back and every part of the desk, 
putting down figures on paper to prove whether any space was 
not accounted for. He knew what he was about, and I followed 
his movements with curiosity, learning something from them 
which may be useful in the future. ‘There is no actual drawer,’ 
he continued ; ‘it must be a panel.’ He completely emptied the 
desk of its papers, and then began to sound the bottom and the 
sides, listening for signs of a hollow space. ‘It is a clever piece 
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of workmanship, but if there is a panel I will find it. I would 
rather not destroy the desk, but I will do it before I give up the 
task, if I do not succeed in a legitimate way. Ah, I have it! 
There zs a panel. A man might have this desk in his possession 
a lifetime and not suspect it. See, it moves in a groove, and 
there is a paper behind.’ 

“Sure enough, M. Bordier succeeded in sliding a panel in a 
cunningly made groove, and in drawing forth a paper which had 
been carefully folded and flattened and inserted in its hiding- 
place. There was an eager light in his eyes, and his fingers 
trembled as he unfolded the paper and read what was written 
thereon. A long sigh of satisfaction escaped him, and he mur- 
mured : 

“‘Thank God! Poor lady, poor lady! But your sufferings 
are ended now!’ 

“¢M. Bordier,’ I said, ‘will you allow me to read the docu- 
ment ?’ 

“ He folded it up again, preserving its original creases, and put 
it in his pocket. 

“«Mr. Tucker,’ he said, speaking with great politeness, but 
this he had done all through, ‘the document I have found relates 
to a private matter of exceeding delicacy, and I cannot show it to 
you. It is, indeed, a family secret, and none but those directly 
interested have a right to see it. Thanks for your courtesy, and 
good-night.’ 

“Before I had time to remonstrate with him for his high- 
handed proceeding he was gone. I was dumbfoundered. It is 
not often that I find myself unable to act on the spur of the 
moment, but M. Bordier had deprived me of my self-possession. 
In a moment or two, however, I recovered myself, and ran out of 
the room after my visitor. I saw no signs of him. He had 
vanished. I made my way immediately to the telegraph office, 
and sent Agnold a telegram—which brings me back to the com- 
mencing words of this entry. 

“T returned to my room in the inn. Sophy was still dozing. 
I began to be beset by doubts. What if the stranger who had 
introduced himself to me as M. Bordier should turn out not to be 
M. Bordier after all? What if the letter he gave me to read 
from Mrs. Braham should be a forged letter? I am greatly to 
blame. I deserve to have my head punched.” 
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By the time I came to the end of this strange story Sophy had 
finished her supper, and now came nearer to us. 

“Well, Bob,” I said, “ you have made a nice mess of it.” 

“ Admitted,” said Bob. “Take your share of the blame. You 
should not have run away to London. Relieve my doubts. 
Was it, or was it not, M. Bordier who came here?” 

“It was certainly M. Bordier,” I replied. “The lady you call 
Mrs. Braham gave him such a letter as you have described, and 
it is scarcely possible any other person could have obtained 
possession of it.” 

“That is some satisfaction. All the same, I have behaved like 
a fool. I ought not to have allowed him to escape me. I ought 
to have laid violent hands on him, and detained him till your 
arrival.” 

“You would not have succeeded, Bob. From the opinion I 
have formed of him he would not have submitted, and you would 
have found yourself worsted. If the document he has discovered 
is what I hope it is, he has a better right to it than you or I. 
And now, Sophy,” I said, turning to the girl, “ what is this scare 
of yours which has taken all the blood out of your face?” 

“Stop a bit,” said Bob. “It is Sophy’s desire that things 
should be led up to. Let us lead up to this.” 

Sophy nodded, and I said, “ Go on, Bob.” 

“Well,” said he, “I woke Sophy up when I got back here, and 
told her it was best she should go to bed. Her room was ready 
for her, and she was dead tired. She refused, and said she 
would wait up for you—I had told her I had sent you a telegram 
to come down immediately. I would not allow her to wait up, 
but insisted upon her going to bed. She gave in, and I took her 
to her room. Imagine my surprise. An hour before your 
arrival she rushed into this room. Face as white as a sheet. 
Fell down all of a heap into the corner there. I thought she 
must have had a nightmare, but I could get nothing out of her. 
She was too frightened to be left alone, and when I started to 
meet you at the station she came with me. Tried to pump her 
on the road. Useless. Offers of bribes thrown away. Not a 
word would she say of the cause of her fright. She promises to 
be more communicative to you.” 

“Speak out, Sophy,” I said. “I have no secrets from Mr. 
Tucker, and he must hear what you have to tell.” 
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“You'll never believe me,” said Sophy, in a low, fear-stricken 
tone, “but if it’s the last word I ever speak it’s the truth, the ’ole 
truth, and nothink but the truth. I saw it as plain as I see 
you.” 

“ Saw what ?” I asked. 

“The ghost of Mr. Felix!” she replied. 


(To b¢ continued.) 











Light Diterature. 


THE rage for writing novels instead of abating is ever on the 
increase ; not a month goes by without bringing forth its batch 
of fresh publications, and of these how many are really worth 
reading? The reviewer has a hard, weary time, and when by 
chance he comes upon something fresh and original it is an oasis 
in this desert of rubbish. Originality and freshness, these are . 
the two qualities most lacking in what is termed the lighter 
literature of the day; one is almost sickened of the trash to be 
waded through, and one wonders that there are writers who can 
take the trouble to write such feeble nonsense. But perhaps it is 
only the exertion of wielding the pen which is the trouble; they 
certainly must write without thinking, for if they thought, they 
would not write. A plot of the weakest materials, worked out in 
vapid conversations, little or no descriptions, all written in care- 
less, slipshod English, that is the usual order of the so-called 
novel of the day, or rather the style which constitutes light 
literature. It is light, nothing could be lighter; there is nothing 
to lift it out of its dulness; there is hardly one sentence of any 
weight in the whole book. It would be stupid to condemn novels 
as unprofitable and useless, for after heavy work nothing is more 
enjoyable than to refresh oneself with a book of some light 
reading; but even a book for relaxation should not contain 
all froth, one prefers something in it. There is a mawkish 
sentimentality in the style of most of these modern novels which 
leaves an unpleasant flavour ; it is almost disgusting the way in 
which the heroes and heroines are always rushing into each 
other’s arms and embracing. They all do it on the slightest pro- 
vocation, and this is apparently the only way to treat a modern 
love scene. Life is represented in such utterly false colours, and 
many young people, who at first devour everything in the shape 
of a book, imbibe notions and ideas of which they had better be 
left ignorant. Some people seem incredulous that girls (I put 
girls because boys as a rule-do not care for this class of book) 
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are affected in any way by what they read, but they are; of 
course it is with only the very young, who are not yet able 
to form a fair judgment between reality and artificiality. They 
conceive the wonderful impression that all they read is true to 
life, and so build ideas which will only too soon be knocked 
down when once they have rubbed shoulders with some of the 
realities of life. 

Realism is now so much the aim and object of many writers 
that things are written about which require most careful hand- 
ling. Between the great writers of realistic fiction and their 
feeble imitators lies a vast difference ; the former dish up their 
unpleasant stories and descriptions in a clever, original manner, 
while the latter only give us a vechauffé which is unpalatable ; 
the first is equally bad in its tendency, but the other has no re- 
deeming feature whatever. 

George Eliot was very hard on women who wrote trashy 
novels ; and curiously enough women are the greatest offenders 
in this line. Apparently many of them imagine that to be an 
author requires little or nothing more than a pot of ink, a quill 
pen and a few quires of paper; these are the necessaries, but 
not quite the qualifications for a writer. Naturally those who 
intend making literature their profession in life must have a 
beginning, however small; but let them write as much as they 
like, only keep their writings from the public till they have some- 
thing worth reading. They are in such a hurry to see their 
name in print that they send forth their crude efforts before their 
ideas are half fledged, and then are surprised or feel it very hard 
when the reviewer labels them rubbish. 

This may read as an invective against light literature. Not 
at all; it is directed more against those who make it the weak, 
feeble thing it becomes in their hands. Light literature is very 
paying just now, and in consequence to write these pot-boilers, 
authors do not trouble to put much work in them. Never were 
books so cheap as they are now; reading is available to all 
classes, and it is this very cheapness which is working the mischief. 
The public taste is so vitiated by the “shilling shocker,” that 
they find it difficult to turn to anything more elevated. The 
whole spirit of fiction wants freshening and made more healthy. 
If only those who cannot originate would take good models for 
their beginning, then, perhaps, we should have better works, for if 
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not positively original, yet they would be cast on worthier lines. 
The pen is one of the most powerful mediums of the time, and 
when thus misused in pandering to the popular demoralized 4 
taste it works more harm then we wot of. There is no time in 
this busy, work-a-day world to dream dreams, but our books are 
indeed our friends, as Wordsworth says : 





“ Dreams, books, are each a world ; and books we know 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good ; 
Round these with tendrils strong as flesh and blood 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow.” 





gn Sunny Algeria. 


SHE came at noon with fragrant flowers to sell, 
All day she sat beside the sparkling well— 

I vainly strove to catch ’neath lashes shy 

One glance which told she felt my presence nigh. 
Why droop thy head, Belovéd, why conceal 

The love thou know’st thy throbbing heart to feel? 
Would thy Duenna’s ever-watchful eye 

Mark one bright look or heed one tender sigh ? 


But later, when the twilight’s soft veil fell, 

And Night’s approach her herald shadows tell, 

Ah, then, my love, we met where none might spy, 

Nor hear my pleading, and thy low reply. 

What need have I that moon or stars should shine 

When thy dark glittering orbs are raised to mine ! aad 
What music sweet to me in earth or sky 

As thy soft murmur, “ Thine, dear Love, am I!” ‘ 


mM 
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Master of bis fate. 


By E. HEDDLE. 


“For man is man and master of his fate.” 


“IT has certainly been marrying in haste!” 

“ They are both young,” the vicar answered, watching his wife 
untie her packet of wedding cake, half absently. “They will 
have time to grow into each other’s ways, my dear, if there zs a 
little jarring at first.” 

“H’m!” Mrs. Lonsdale’s expression spoke volumes, and then 
she spread the white paper out absently and ate a crumb or two 
of Gunter’s latest production in the Indigestible. “ Ethel’s is the 
finer character of the two, and she is stronger mentally. That is 
not as things should be. A woman should be able to look up to 
her husband in every respect, if the marriage is to be happy.” 

“ My dear, that is heresy! The Shrieking Sisterhood should 
hear you. Miss Dayley should hear you! ‘This is where we 
shall consign you one day,’ she said to me when we went to the 
Ladies’ Gallery on Friday, ‘and we shall be below.’ I told her 
the thought gave me nothing but pleasure.” 

“But about Ethel? They were so perfectly happy that some- 
thing frightened me. That is pessimistic, I know, only one could 
not bear to think of such love and happiness ever knowing decay. 
What will she do when the glamour wears off? And I hope he 
has not inherited his father’s weakness. Bert is a kindly, good- 
tempered fellow, but Ethel has put him on a pedestal——” 

“ My dear, she will love him all the same, even when he comes 
down. It is women’s way, Heaven bless them! Come, give me 
a piece of the sugar.” 

The above dialogue, spoken on Ethel Carneigie’s wedding- 
day, may form the prologue to the story which really began 
when Hubert Mandeville brought home his beautiful wife to the 
town house which had been newly furnished in Maple’s latest 
style for her reception. The course of true love had, for once, 
run so smoothly that it seemed a direct contradiction to all 
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poetical and romantic precedent, and when Ethel passed over 
her husband’s threshold it might have been thought, humanly 
speaking, that she was as likely to “live happy ever after” as 
were the fairy heroines of old, satisfactorily married to the Prince 
after two chapters of hairbreadth adventure. Hubert was rich, 
he was good tempered, he was handsome and healthy, and he 
had the good spirits which naturally go with these blessings, and 
he had married the prettiest girl in the county and the only love 
of his life. There had not been a word to say, nor an objection 
to be found, when, after only a week’s brief wooing in one glorious 
August, he went to Ethel’s guardian and asked leave to wed her. 
“Too short a time—they did not know each other!” Who 
needed any time to love Ethel? Not know each other? They 
had known each other on the very first day they met. They felt 
they had been kindred souls, in some mysterious way, all their 
lives! And this impatient lover wanted to be married in Octo- 
ber, and after all carried his point. 

Ethel sometimes trembled at the thought of her own happiness, 
even as the vicar’s wife had done. She loved her husband with 


the adoring fondness of a romantic and finely-strung disposition, 


and more, with the intense devotion of which only natures such 
as hers are capable. To her he was everything, and she gifted 
him with fine and noble attributes of which honest, cheerful Bert 
was utterly ignorant. 

And so two years, cloudless in their happiness, passed, and the 
third began. Had the glamour worn off the pretty love story 
for either husband or wife? We are told that love is of man’s 
life a thing apart, and it is certainly true that to Hubert first 
came a little toning down of the lofty strain, that though he loved 
his pretty wife dearly still, he was scarcely now the devoted lover 
of two years ago. Golf had its attractions still, a fresher delight 
after his divided attention. It was the same with his fishing and 
shooting, and his work at the Home Farm about three miles from 
the town. And just about this time he took to following the 
hounds, and was growing altogether into the country gentle- 
man and the thoroughly contented, commonplace married man. 
Ethel was too sensible to fret over the change; her only regret 
was that now he had never time to read the new books and 
reviews, or take her up to town in the season ; indeed, the new 
books and reviews had ‘always been rather a thorn in the flesh to 
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Hubert, and only Ethel’s presence, while he got through them, 
and her bright eager interest, had made them tolerable at all. 
Now he let all literature, except the Sporting News and the 
Farmers Gazette, drift into the desert of what he would do 
when he had time, and he declared now that Ethel must do 
the intellectuality for them both. He was not, and never would 
be, a clever fellow, she knew that ! 

She looked at him a little wistfully as he spoke, and perhaps 
was rather silent during that evening, but she made no murmur, 
and took just as much interest in his pursuits as ever. It was 
some time after this that he came home one night and told her 
that O’Connel had asked him to a bachelor dinner—it was to be 
no end of good fun. She remembered O’Mally? O’Mally was 
to be there, and some other Irishmen, over for the great golf 
medal day, on the 3rd. a 

“And no ladies ?” Ethel queried disappointedly. ‘“ Why, isn’t 
it very stupid, Bert? I know I should hate a dinner party with- 
out men.” 

“ Oh, that’s a different thing, my dear,” he said, with rather a 
lord of creation air. ‘“ Men’s dinner parties are always splendid. 
We can let ourselves go, without the presence of ‘ woman, lovely 
woman,’ just for a variety, you know.” 

The words hardly sounded like him. Ethel thought they 
sounded more like O’Connel, and she did not care for O’Connel. 
Perhaps rather unwisely she told him so then, and Bert frowned. 

“Ethel, I thought you were above prejudice! ” 

“T don’t think it is prejudice,” she said slowly ; “I think it is 
instinct.” 

“ Oh, yes, trust a woman to make that excuse. Everything is 
instinct with her. She jumps at a conclusion at which we take 
days to arrive, and then turns round calmly with her instinct 
theory. Humbug, I say!” 

“Very well, I shall give up the instinct,” she said, and rubbed 
her soft face against his tweed sleeve caressingly. “After all, 
you big strong man—you could crush me, couldn’t you, Bert, 
with your finger ?—you ought to know better than a little bit of 
a woman ?” 

He certainly thought he should, on this point, so did not negative 
her words, and he did not perceive any pain in the loving look of 
the earnest, dark blue eyes. 
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On the night of O’Connel’s dinner-party Ethel was tired after 
a long ride, and she went to bed early. She slept so soundly 
that she did not hear her husband come in, and next day he told 
her he had not disturbed her, it was so late, but had gone to the 
blue room, where, by-the-bye, he slept heavily tilllunch time. It 
was after that night that things grew different by slow degrees. Bert 
seemed rather irritable about trifles, he was impatient of question- 
ing, and Ethel wondered sometimes if he was well ; his fresh ruddy 
colour was not so bright, and his spirits were variable. He wasa 
great deal with O’Connel, too ; sometimes they would go off for 
days, and then if she remonstrated, or teazed him half laughingly, 
saying he was deserting her, he would quote O’Connel’s words 
about “ petticoat government,” leaving Ethel with a half-puzzled, 
half-pained look in her happy face. And then one night the 
answer to her puzzle over the change in her husband came to her, 
with the shock of a horrible revelation. 

He had been dining with O’Connel as usual, and Ethel, finding 
he had left his latch-key, told the butler she would wait up for 
Mr. Mandeville ; she was not sleepy, and she had a good novel— 
the servants might all go to bed. He bowed with the impertur- 
bability of a good servant, and she was left alone in the bright 
little study which faced the street, a cheerful fire burning, and a 
little spirit lamp hissing near the supper tray. Ethel looked 
round the cosy room, hung with guns and fishing tackle, and 
the family portraits of some fine pigeons, and wondered she had 
not thought of sitting up for him before—it must be dull coming 
in to find the house wrapped in silence, and he never cared to 
eat alone. She leant back her golden head in the low chair, 
and let the novel fall in her lap. In a little he would be 
sitting opposite her, his handsome length and breadth of limb 
stretched out in the Russian leather arm-chair. He looked so 
handsome in his evening dress, her big, good-looking husband ! 
And then, lulled by the warmth, she fell asleep, and was roused 
by slow, dragging footsteps coming up the stone stairs leading to 
the door. That could not be Bert, his tread rang brisk and 
sure ; but who could it be at that hour? She heard two o’clock 
strike from the little jewelled clock, as she rose hastily and looked 
out through the venetians. Why, yes, it was Bert, and he was 
fumbling in his pocket, his face bent. Was he ill? Ina moment 
she had slipped out and had opened the door, a radiant vision in 
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her soft cashmere dressing-gown, trimmed with white fur, with 
her fair hair hanging down in two Marguerite plaits. 

“You did not expect ” she began, and then stopped, for he 
did not seem to hear or see her. 

“Shut the door, John,” he said thickly—“shut it, you fool!” 
and then, still with that slow and halting step, he passed on and 
entered the study. Ethel followed, a deathly chill passing over 
her, as if the November night air had caught her in its embrace, 
and she entered the bright room and stood waiting at the door, 
watching him. Was that her husband? That man? Her 
husband was tall and straight, and looked you full in the face 
from a pair of blue, laughing eyes; he held himself peculiarly 
erect—he walked as Saul might have walked, knowing himself, 
that proud head and shoulders, over all other men! And—who 
was this? His evening coat tumbled and soiled—there was mud 
upon it—his hair tossed and untidy, his eyes vacant and blood- 
shot—who stood irresolutely by the table, his hand resting upon 
a decanter, and it was a hand that shook like an old man’s. 

“Bert!” 

The word came like a whisper, and he turned and faced her 
with a start, and then they stood looking at each other,—Ethel, 
who had sworn to love and honour this man, who had degraded 
his proud manhood to this likelihood—he, stupidly and crossly. . 

“Well?” he said. “What are you doing? Why are you 
spying upon me?” 

She did not answer at once. The colour had left her face; it 
was like a mask, with its widely opened, horrified eyes, and its 
look of realization of what life might bring. And then his tone 
and look changed, and he approached and would have touched 
her. 

“You are the prettiest girl in the town, Ethel,” he said, his voice 
choked and unlike itself. “Come here and kiss me, my bonnie 
little wife! Don’t you know your husband, Ethel, that you look 
like that ?” 

“No, no—not like this! ” she said with an irrepressible shudder. 
“ Oh, my God, I don’t know him like this!” and then she wrenched 
herself from his hold, and stood waiting there for him, till he 
came and leant on her shoulder, and they went slowly upstairs 
thus. At the blue room he paused, seemed to have forgotten 
she was there already, and went in, reeling suddenly. She saw 
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him fall on the bed, and she threw a quilt over him softly, and 
then she slipped out like a wraith, with her face frozen to stone. 


CHAPTER IL. 


NEXT day these two met as if nothing had happened. Hubert 
kissed her awkwardly, only dimly recollecting she had seen him 
last night, and Ethel, whose heart was wrung that he should 
look at her with those shamed eyes, did not look back at him at 
all. After that day a gulf was there between him—perhaps she 
did not try to cross it ; perhaps it was of her making. She shrunk 
from him, if not openly yet really. She watched him with a 
hidden terror and a hidden knowledge ; before the world and the 
servants she was the same, and yet Bert knew that something had 
died out of his wife’s eyes, and that daily they took more sepa- 
rate paths; daily she looked at him across a wider gulf. They 
were one no more. 

“My wife has lost her fancy for me,” he said once, half laugh- 
ingly, and yet bitterly to O’Connel. “She made a hero of me, 
you know—she’s that sort—and there’s not much of the heroic 
about me. Eh, O’Connel? And less since we met, eh, old 
chappie ?” 

O’Connel laughed his great laugh, and told Bert not to be 
Sampson and let Delilah shear his locks, and then they went on 
making plans for their trip to Ayrshire for the great golf com- 
petition. Ethel never made any objection to his leaving her now. 
She had spoken to him of that first night, her face crimson and 
shamed, her voice choked; and he had roughly promised it 
should not occur again. And yet every week now she was 
obliged to wait up and let him in. John must not see any more. 
She was the wife, the wife of this strange man, who was not the 
Bert she had loved and married. 

When he came back from Ayr he thought her pale and thin, 
and for a few days he was his old self in his anxious assiduity that 
she should go away for change. She answered him, still with 
these altered, averted eyes, emptied for ever, he thought, of the 
old look, and so he went his own way. Every month that way 
grew more terrible, and then the end came. Ethel had wondered 
if life went on like this for ever. 

- She was waiting for him as usual one night, waiting restlessly 
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and feverishly. People were beginning to look at her strangely, 
she thought, to pity her, and to her praud spirit it was torture to be 
pitied. And the vicar’s wife had asked after her husband, coldly 
and distantly, not with the hearty liking of old times. Did they 
despise her husband, these people—despise Bert? Did she 
despise him ? 

And as she thought, she hid her eyes in her hand, with a little 
low cry of horror, and then to divert her mind from this thing 
went up to the table and began to turn over her husband’s African 
curios ; he had forgotten to put them away after an exhibition 
that day to a friend. Elephants’ tusks and woven grass mats, 
oddly shaped knives, one gleaming brightly and lying uncovered 
from its sheath. He had been rubbing it up that very day, say- 
ing he would hang it up. And thenshe heard the old shambling 
step, and he knocked loudly and angrily upon the door. She let 
him in rapidly. He was different to-night ; his face was flushed 
and his eyes angry ; something in their brute fury went through 
his wife with a little thrill that was not fear, and yet which 
blanched her face. And then she shut the door. 

“Why don’t you go and call upon Mrs. O’Connel?” he began 
suddenly and rudely. “They were talking about it to-night, and 
she said you cut her to-day in the street. How dare you cut 
my friends? ” 

“T did not see her, Bert.” 

“TI don’t believe you,” he cried; “you do it to spite me! I 
hate you, with your white face and your skirts drawn aside from 
me—you Pharisee! You thank God you are not as I am—you 
know you do! and you drive me on to hell with your shudder 
when I touch you, and your cold eyes! You are to go and call 
on Mrs. O’Connel to-morrow, do you hear ?” 

“T cannot,” she said slowly ; “you will not ask me to-morrow. 
You agreed I need not go. Bert, do not say I shrink from you. 
We are man and wife, dear, for better or worse! Oh, Bert, love 
me again, and be yourself—your old loving self! Oh, Bert, 
make me love you again—my heart is breaking!” 

She clung to him suddenly, putting one satin-smooth arm round 
his neck, but he flung her rudely and roughly away, with the 
’ first oath he had ever given her. “ Will you go?” 

“ No—I cannot !” 
And then in one flash the world secmed to reel, and she saw 
27 
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him passionately seize the gleaming blade—saw him advance with 
murderous fury, and stood as if struck to stone. Her brain swam; 
her strength gave way. And then a sharp terrible thrust, a 
= pain, something wet staining the soft fur on her gown. 

. She was lying on the floor, and with a wild and horrified 
nm ee was bending over her, 2 as if the sight had cleared his 
vision. 

“ What have I done, Ethel? My God—what did I do?” 

He was wiping the film from his eyes, but a grey mist came 
over hers and she knew no more. Her face lay white and 
peaceful at her husband’s feet, and her blood was staining his 
hands. He had killed her—he had killed Ethel—his darling, his 
beautiful wife! Was he mad—or had he awakened from a dream 
of madness—too late? Too late for ever! 


* * * * * 
AND LAST. 


ETHEL was lying, weak and wan, on her pillows many weeks 
later, when a little note was brought her and she read it through 
hastily ; it was from her husband. Since that night, she had not 
seen him. 


“T am not worthy to come near you, and yet I must come to 
say good-bye. The arrangements are all made, and I join Stanley 
to-morrow in town. Your lawyer, Mr. Neil, will tell you all I 
have done; I have left you everything, except the money I took 
for my outfit, and when I see you, Ethel, if you will see me, I 
shall promise not to trouble you again. It is all the atonement 
Ican make. Yet I feel I can’t say good-bye to England with- 
out seeing your face. I want to see it alive—I always think of 
it as lying there at my feet. Let me come and look at you asleep 
—send me a message for the sake of the old times.—BERT.” 


“ For the sake of the old times !” 

She sent him a message, and in the soft December twilight, 
struck through by the red light of dying day, he came slowly into 
the room, the big strong man, and stood before her, his head 
bent, his lips working. 
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Ethel raised herself on her elbow and looked up in his face 
with her loving radiant eyes—what miracle was this, that they 
were happy eyes again? “Why, Bert?” she said. “Why, 
Bert !” ( 

“Ethel! can you say good-bye—can you let me touch your 
hand?” 

“No, I cannot say good-bye,” she said with a little low laugh. 
“ And I am tired, Bert ; kneel down, and put your strong arms 
around me, and let me lean my head—ah, so! Oh, Bert, no one 
holds me like you. What are you saying?” 

“Can you ever forgive me? Oh, Ethel, how small, how weak 
you are—you are worn to a shadow! and this little hand—won’t 
you let me kiss it good-bye ?” 

“No,” she said, and the hand wound itself round his neck, 
“because we are not going to part, dear—never, till death parts 
us, and even death cannot part love. But we are going to 
begin again—you and I—for I was wrong too. Oh, it was true 
what you said that night. Oh, God forgive me! I did draw my 
skirts away from you. But-never again ; oh, never again.” 

We cannot look on the tears that rained down her husband’s face, 
or hear the sobs that shook him ; such grief and such repentance 
angels only may see, and seeing, rejoice. “I was mad,” he whis- 
pered. “Ethel, I did not know what I did, but I can conquer, 
and I will! I was worse than you knew. I was far on the down- 
ward path, and I would have died a drunkard’s death. But if 
man is master of his fate I will master mine. I have sworn it— 
I will never touch the accursed thing again—so help me 
God !” 

She clung to him, sobbing through pure joy. “ And the old love 
will be the same, just the same. Oh, I think it is more precious, 
because we nearly lost it for ever!” 

“These are the last tears you will shed for me,” he said 
brokenly ; “I will keep my word and make you happy. If I 
can live down the past— atone to you for the past—please God, I 
will !” 

And—with the help Ethel’s husband humbly sought and found 
—he kept his word. 


* * * * * 


“And you will trust me to stay? Oh, Ethel, I don’t deserve 
27 
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it—we don’t deserve the love you give us—but you will let me 
stay?” 

For answer she put her weak arms round his neck and held him 
fast. 





Hn hour of Shadow Land. 


By MRS. ALEXANDER FRASER. , 


THE day is gone, the light has fled, 
Deep shadows trail across the ground, 
Tender leaves and whispering wind 
Cease their sweet mysterious sound: 
And in this still and lonely hour 
The student sits, his head bent low, 
Gazing on a faded flower, 
A heartsease—mockery of woe ! 4 
Only a heartsease—a dead flower 


Brings back to him a bygone hour! 


His Love is dead—his own dear Love, 
The girl whose face was passing fair, 

Whose eyes of soft and tender blue 
Matched the heartsease in her hair. 
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But in this hour of shadow land 

He feels her kiss—he clasps her hand ; 
He murmurs fond words in her ear— 
His heart cries gladly, “She is here! ” 
Only a heartsease—a dead flower 

Has brought to him this charmed hour ! 


Oh, my dear One! My own dear Love! 
Thou’s left for me thy realms above ; 
Thou’s left thy shining angel’s crown, 
And to thy Love on earth come down! 
He opens wide his yearning arms ; 
He gazes wildly through the gloom— 
But zs she here? Poor dreaming heart, 
Resign thee to thy lonely doom ! 
Only a heartsease—a dead flower 
Is a// that’s left him—of that hour ! 
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By MRS. ALEXANDER, 


Author of “ THE WooInc O’T,” “ By WoMAN’s WIT,” “A LIFE INTEREST,” 
“ A FALSE SCENT,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
A BOLD STROKE. 


LILL was glad to return to her life with Mrs. Stepney—she was 
very faithful to her Bohemian tastes and experiences. Although 
she enjoyed being with Lady de Walden she preferred living 
where she was not obliged to dress at stated times, and to be, in 
a way, always en grande tenue. The dear delight of grubbing 
about the studio in a huge over-all apron, dabbed with every tint 
in her paint-box, and then casting off this chrysalis condition for 
picturesque evening attire, all in hot haste, when some unexpected 
piece of gaiety, some unlooked-for entertainment, offered itself— 
this was the existence that suited her Besides, her heart was 
true to Mrs. Stepney ; she felt she was very essential to her 
friend, whose steady undemonstrative kindness had been so un- 
failing. Under her good influence Lill’s heart and mind had 
been gradually unfolding, though she was slow to express, or 
even understand, her own feelings. Her despondent moods, when 
she despaired of herself, her life, of everything, were less frequent. 
Her fits of wild enjoyment, when she would abandon herself to 


the pleasure of the moment with a completeness almost sad to, 


witness, were fewer and less exaggerated—her contempt for the 
quiet work-a-day respectables, whom she termed, comprehensively, 
Bourgeois—not quiteso unlimited. Still Lill was a difficult little 
person to guide in the way she should go, and this endeared her 
to Mrs. Stepney, who flattered herself she could manage Lill. 

A very warm but quiet welcome awaited the little artist, and 
a dinner selected with due regard to her taste was carefully set 
forth by Mrs. Holden. 

“I am glad to be with you again,” said Lill, helping herself to 
some dry ginger. 
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“Are you, Lill?” returned Mrs. Stepney with a pleased smile. 
“T am longing to see your work.” 

“There is no use in looking at the oils by gaslight, but I have 
a good many drawings in pencil and chalk, and I have brought 
back some ideas. Do let us send away these things and have a 
look at what I have done.” 

A clearance was soon effected, and then Lill’s sketch-books 
and portfolio were set forth, and the friends were deep in discuss- 
ing technicalities, while Lill eagerly described the people and 
places she had seen. 

“That was our Weinfrau,” she exclaimed, as Mrs. Stepney 
picked up the sketch of a hard-featured, patient-looking woman, 
with a handkerchief tied loosely over her cap and a huge Ko7é, 
or square basket, on her back ; “she used to carry two immense 
jars of wine on her back, all the way up to our é¢age au second.” 

“Tt has a look of Mrs. Latour ; she is German, you know. By 
the way, they give a dance on the 25th, and have invited us.” 

“That is delightful!” cried Lill. “I do not know when I 
have danced—and of all——” : 

A knock at the door interrupted her. 

“Come in,” cried Mrs. Stepney, whereupon Dick Norris 
entered. 

“TI thought you were out of town!” exclaimed Mrs. Stepney. 

“TI went for a couple of days to our chief’s country place in 
Surrey, but returned this morning. Hearing Miss Sandys had 
returned I ventured to pay my respects to you both.” 

A delicate colour overspread Lill’s cheeks as she rose, with a 
roguish smile, to shake hands with him ; but Norris was quite 
cool, though frank and friendly. 

Conversation flowed freely, and Lill observed that Dick had 
much more to say, and said it more fluently and better than he 
spoke formerly. He seemed more assured, too, and self-confident. 
After looking over the drawings and discussing them with intelli- 
gent interest, and occasionally hearty admiration, Norris asked 
Mrs. Stepney if she had seen Mr. Dalton lately. 

“ No,” she returned, “I am not aware that he is in town; we 
do not stand on much ceremony with each other.” 

“ He was in town last week, and happening to be in Regent 
Street one afternoon—a rare event for me—I saw him talking to 
one of the handsomest women I ever beheld ; she was in an open 
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carriage at the Stereoscopic Society’s place, and they were talking 
very earnestly.” 

“ My future sister-in-law, I suppose,” said Mrs. Stepney laugh- 
ing. “If he has made his selection I shall not see much more of 
him. He warned me of this.” 

“She was a distinguished-looking woman, not exactly in the 
very first youth,” continued Norris ; “‘ perhaps she might be thirty.” 

“The better suited to Gus. Have you seen anything of him?” 

“Only two or three times in the office. He has done me a 
very good turn with our worthy principals. Indeed, I think it is 
due to him that I am, I understand, to have the offer of a very 
good appointment, to represent the house at Melbourne. Hitherto 
we have only had an establishment in Sydney.” 

“ And shall you go?” asked Mrs. Stepney quickly. 

“Why, yes; I have nothing to keep me here. I have certainly 
grown to like London immensely, but I shall not object to a few 
years in Australia.” 

“Then it must be charming to make money,” remarked Lill, 
“and I suppose you will make money at Melbourne, Mr. Norris?” 

“T shall have a good salary, and opportunities to make or to 
lose money, but I don’t think I shall risk much.” 

“ Nothing venture, nothing have! I should like to gamble on 
the Stock Exchange.” 

“Ts it not unusual to find a young lady with a taste for money- 
making ?” asked Norris, with an air of disapproval. 

“TI do not know,” said Lill indifferently. 

“T fancy the excitement of gambling is the attraction to Lill, 
rather than the prospect of gain,” said Mrs. Stepney. 

“T like the money too,” murmured Lill. 

“ Men ought to make the money,” observed Norris in a lighter 
tone, “ for the women to spend.” 

“ There can be little satisfaction in spending what is not your 
own,” said Lill with a side look and mischievous smile. “ Besides, 
there are not enough men in the world to earn sufficient for us all. 
I heard that wonderful woman, Miss Macgillicuddy, say there 
were a million more women than men in England.” 

“In the United Kingdom, my dear,” corrected Mrs. Stepney. 

“Well, it is all the same,” persisted Lill; “so what are the 
million poor things to do who can find no man to work for them ?” 

“T don’t believe the calculation is correct,” said Norris sharply. 
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“ And even grant it is, kindly, tender-hearted, trustful women will 
always find men ready and willing to work for them.” 

“Do you believe that?” asked Lill, who had taken up her 
pencil and was drawing a Gothic window “out of her head” on a 
scrap of paper ; “what wonderfully nice people you must have 
lived amongst !” 

“Women are less numerous in the colonies, you must re- 
member,” put in Mrs. Stepney. 

“T’ll tell you what J remember,” said Lill. “An Irish girl, 
who was at Joly’s studio when I went there first ; she was clever, 
she painted like a man, she had pictures in the Salon, and took 
such capital portraits. Well, she married ; such a nice-looking 
man, M. Dulac, a writer and a critic, who used to say he only 
asked to save her all trouble about money, and let her devote 
herself to her divine art. So she married him, and a year after 
she was not fit to be seen. He never troubled to earn a penny, 
and spent all she made on cigarettes and absinthe! ” 

“ But then he was a Frenchman,” urged Norris. 

“Then, Mrs. Stepney, you recollect Mary Markoffski, the 
Russian, who did such exquisite flower pieces; she was a 
musician, too, and played at parties; ske married an English- 
man. He was a better sort of commis voyageur, and she was to 
be lapped in luxury. Well, Ze went on the turf, and spent all er 
money ; but she badd the spirit to leave him. And there were 
plenty of other cases.” 

“ But these are extraordinary, frightful instances,” said Norris, 
a good deal surprised. “It seems to me that, for so young a 
lady, you have seen a great deal.” 

“Tam neither a doll nor a baby, and I can’t help seeing what 
is to be seen. When girls have no parents or guardians to keep 
them in warm, kindly houses, or if they have bad ones, who 
don’t take care of them, their lives are very hard.” 

“That corroborates what I maintain—women ought to be 
taken care of by the men.” 

“Yes, but what is to become of the unfortunate million too 
many? And I don’t suppose that even you would care to take 
care of two women.” 

This was said with such quaint defiance, that Norris burst into 
a frank, good-humoured laugh. “Then your remedy, Miss 
Sandys, is——” 
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“For every woman to carry her fortune in her own head and 
hands. Then, if she does marry and her husband is Zoo tiresome, 
she can leave him and work for herself, or—” pausing, and look- 
ing at the ivy with which she was enriching a bit of wall she had 
added to her window, and then going on in a lower tone—“ if he 
were ill and suffering she could help him, and make him ‘ comfie,’ 
you know.” She ended with a little laugh, and crushing up the 
paper she had been drawing on, threw it from her. 

Dick Norris looked at her for a moment, and then addressing 
Mrs. Stepney said, “ After all, I think one need not fear falling 
into the hands of such a champion of woman’s rights.” 

“But I am not a champion,” cried Lill, “I don’t believe in 
rights ; I only believe in a general muddle!” 

“In that I cannot agree. May I come and argue the subject 
out on Sunday in the studio?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Stepney, “but it will take many Sundays.” 

“Well, there will be a good many before I start for Mel- 
bourne,” and Norris rose to say good-night. Then he managed 
to drop his hat, and laughed at his own awkwardness. 

Mrs, Stepney, whose instincts were wonderfully tidy consider- 
ing she was an artist, put the chairs straight and looked about 
for the piece of paper Lill had thrown away, but it was nowhere 
to be seen. She did not, however, mention this to Lill, who was 
busy placing her drawings in the portfolio. 

_“Tf my picture of Mr. Ferrars gets into the Academy Exhibi- 
tion, it ought to do me a lot of good. I do want to get on so 


much. Now I am very tired, I think I shall go to bed.” 
* * 


* * * 


The letter, given in a previous chapter, from Mrs. Repton to 
her aunt, had distressed and frightened that worthy woman. 
Still she stuck to her colours, and took no notice of her erring 
kinswoman ; a month and more had passed, and Mrs. Repton 
had made no sign. Aunt Tony had therefore subsided into a 
blissful state of security, fondly believing that her objectionable 
niece had left town and herself unmolested. 

It was some little time after Lill’s return, and she was working 
in the studio with ardour from morn till dewy eve. Lady de 
Walden often visited her there, and when she wished: to give 
Gerald a treat, let him spend an hour in Mrs. Stepney’s good 
care, On this particular morning, Mrs. Stepney sent for Mrs 
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Holden and told her she was going into the City on business, but 
would return to luncheon, and begged her to send a message to 
this effect to Miss Sandys, who was at the studio. Mrs. Stepney 
had not been gone many minutes when a smart brougham 
stopped at the door, and a grand-looking lady in velvet and furs 
alighted, rang, and asked for Mrs. Holden. The servant, deeply 
impressed by the gorgeous apparition, ushered her into Mrs. 
Stepney’s sitting-room. “Tell Mrs. Holden I shall not detain 
her long ; she will know who I am.” 

This poor Aunt Tony did guess by intuition. 

“Where have you put her ?” she asked breathlessly. 

“In the drawing-room, ’m.” 

“Then take her out of it, stupid! How dare you show my 
visitor into Mrs. Stepney’s room ? Put her in my little downstairs 
parlour.” 

“Very well, ’m.” 

Mrs. Holden paused to collect herself. She hastily put on a 
fresh cap and took off a much-used apron. 

Mrs. Repton was standing by the fire, one shapely foot resting 
on the fender, and turned to meet her aunt with a brilliant 
caressing smile. 

“ Pray what brings you here?” asked Mrs. Holden as sternly 
as she could. 

“ Are you offended because I did not come before?” returned 
her visitor, taking a seat uninvited. “Well, I really could not 
help it, though I quite understood from your silence that you 
wished me to call. But I had a cold; then we went to Paris, 
and since we came back de Walden has had a sharp attack of 
fever ; in short he has given me a good deal of trouble. Now he 
is able to get about again, and we talk of going out of town the 
day after to-morrow. Of course, I cou/d not leave without seeing 
you, Tony.” 

“You are a brazen woman, Eva! Youcome hereto annoy me 
and defy me. I wish you would leave me alone. I am too small 
game to be worth your while to molest. I don’t suppose you 
can understand the grief and mortification it is to me to see you 
flaunting in the grandeur you have paid such a price for.” 

Mrs. Repton’s face darkened for a brief moment. 

“No, Tony,” she said, “I do not come merely to worry you, 
though your indignation has its comic sides ; but though I never 
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pretend to sentiment, you cannot understand that I don’t like 
quite to let you go. How have you been going on? Are your 
respectable parties still keeping your head above water ?” 

“Yes, and I thank God they are all out. I don’t want them 
to catch a glimpse of you. Now please say what you have to 
say and go. You will not get in here again.” 

To this Mrs. Repton made no reply. Presently she asked, 
“ Have you seen Lady de Walden since her unexpected return?” 

“No, she has been ill—ill from the fright she had about that 
dear boy ; and God forgive you, Eva, if you had a hand in it.” 

Mrs. Repton laughed a mocking laugh. “If the angelic 
woman had any common sense she would be setting about the 
process of securing her boy and her freedom and a handsome 
income. What fools there are in the world!” 

“ And what knaves!” retorted Mrs. Holden pointedly. 

“No doubt; but really fools are more difficult to deal with 
than knaves ; one can never guess at their plans or motives.” 

“No, I daresay you could understand the others better.” 

“Really, Tony, you are growing witty. Well, I am afraid I 
shall want a double supply of patience before I reap the reward 
of this long weary waiting. I have had such a tiresome winter. 
Of course, with a view to the future I kept modestly out of the 
way and hardly saw a creature.” She paused for a moment and 
burst out with almost fierce impatience, “He is a coward after 
all, like most men.” 

“Who?” 

“Lord de Walden. I know he wants to be rid of his wife. 1 
know he longs to do me justice and make me his before the 
world, and yet he hesitates to strike the one blow that will stir 
up that torpid martyr, Lady de Walden, to seek divorce and her 
own happiness. He will not claim the boy. He might have 
done so four months ago, but he still hesitates and puts me off. 
Then all this worries him, and he begins to drink more than is 
good for him, just to keep his heart up. Ah! it is awfully hard 
to manage fools.” 

“Tt seems then that you are bringing him down pretty low.” 

“No, Iam not. It is his own weakness and want of courage,” 
cried Mrs, Repton. “And all the time he longs to see his son. 
I begin to think there is a limit to my endurance, if I could see 
my way out of it all.” 
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“T rather think you have pretty well burned your ships,” said 
Mrs. Holden. 

“Do you ?” cried Mrs. Repton. “ Time will show.” 

“Listen to me, Eva. If within the next week or two you come 
to me, and say, ‘I have left that unfortunate man to try by means 
of his son to obtain his wife’s pardon,’ I’ll do my best to befriend 
you; but if you persist in your present life, why go out of my 
place and never enter my doors again, or try to enter them, for 
you shan’t get in.” 

Mrs, Repton elevated her fine eye-brows and laughed. “What, 
leave the life I have been accustomed to, for a few herbs and 
water from the neighbouring spring. No, Tony, my dear, I am 
not so utterly without 4 

A heavy knock at the door interrupted her. 

Mrs. Holden prudently opened it. Without stood the servant. 

“Please, ’m, is Mrs. Stepney out ?” 

“ Yes, of course she is.” 

“Well, ’m, you was so particular about the drawing-room that 
I thought she was in and so,I told Mrs. Collins; she has just 
come with Master de Walden and she seems rather in a hurry.” 

“T’'ll come, I'll come,” said Mrs. Holden ; then turning to Mrs, 
Repton, who had taken up a newspaper and seemed to be 
occupied with it— 

“Wait for me,” she said abruptly, and went as swiftly as her 
plumpness permitted upstairs. 

“I’m so sorry, Mrs. Collins, but Mrs. Stepney is out and Miss 
Sandys went earlier than usual to the studio.” 

“Well, that is unfortunate,” cried Collins, “for I was to ask 
Mrs. Stepney if she would be good enough to take Master Gerald 
round to the studio. I am to meet my son, who has just come 
back from sea, at the Mansion House, and I’ll be barely in time 
now. I have the day to spend with him.” 

“Well, don’t let that trouble you,” said Mrs. Holden, stroking 
the hand Gerald had given her. “I'll send round my girl, 
Barbara, with him ; it’s quite a short step by the passage, and she 
is a good, steady girl. Miss Sandys is sure to be there.” 

“T’m sure I am ever so much obliged,” said Collins. “You'll 
be a good obedient boy, Master Gerald,” and she hastened off, 
looking in her handsome black silk dress, cloth cloak and grey 
satin bonnet the very type of a high-class family servant. 
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“Now, Master de Walden, do you think you could eat an 
orange and a sweet biscuit ?” 

“Oh, thank you, Mrs. Holden, I had some luncheon before I 
came away, but, if you don’t mind, I will take the orange to the 
studio. Lill will let me eat it there.” 

“ To be sure she will, and I will put up some for her too. I'll 
make Barbara carry them. Now, is there anything to amuse you 
here till she is ready, for you must not leave this room?” 

“There is a book about the Thames, a big book; I haven't 
half seen it. It is on the lower shelf. Yes, here it is.” 

“Bless him, he is sharp,” said Mrs. Holden to herself as she 
lifted the volume and laid it on the table, while Gerald tugged at 
a chair. 

“ Now mind you stay here like a good boy.” 

“TI must get rid of Eva,” murmured Mrs. Holden as she hurried 
to call Barbara, and unconscious of the loud tone in which she 
uttered her directions. “ Slip on your cloak and bonnet as quick 
as you can, my girl. I want you to take the young gentleman to | 
the studio. And where is the small twine bag? In the left hand 
cupboard ? It has no business to be there.” The next moment 
she pushed the parlour door open and said with much decision, 
“Come now, Eva, you must be going ; I have a hundred and one 
things to do and you only unfit me for my work.” 

“You are not at all polite, Aunt Tony,” and Mrs. Repton rose 
slowly and put on a boa she had unfastened. “Won’t you show 
me the precious heir of Beaumont Royal? I might carry a 
report of him to his father.” 

“You shall never set eyes on him with my consent. Do go, 
Eva.” 

“ Well, good-bye, Aunt Tony. You have my address, and you 
will be coming to me for that ten-pound note one of these days.” 

“Not if I were dying of starvation in a ditch.” 

“Well, we'll see. I shall write and let you know when de 
Walden has made up his mighty mind. If he does not do so 
soon, why I must try another tack.” 

“You will come to grief yet, Eva. Now go, and never let me 
see your face again, unless you make up your mind to a different 
kind of life.” ; 

“Well, perhaps I may,” returned Eva with a sort of inscrutable 
smile, and waving her hand to her aunt she left the room. Mrs. 
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Holden rushed into the kitchen, from the window of which she 
caught a glimpse of a brown velvet skirt sweeping down the little 
garden. Next minute a carriage was heard to drive off. 

“Thank God she is gone out of the way!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Holden. “There’s no knowing what she might be up to!” 

Then going to the foot of the stair, she called out, “ Now then, 
Barbara, are you ready ?” 

“ Coming, ’m,” was the reply. 

Before Mrs. Holden’s basket of oranges and biscuits was ready 
Barbara reappeared. 

“Do you think I might take the book too?” asked Gerald 
earnestly. “ Lill will tell me all about the pictures.” 

“Yes, to be sure! Here, Barbara, put this under your arm.” 
So escorted, after a polite good-bye to his hostess, the heir of the 
de Waldens started in high delight and began to tell the listening 
Barbara about the wonderful bows and arrows his grandfather 
had, and how Stubbs had seen real red men in Canada. 

Just as they reached the turn to the studio, a lady, whom Bar- 
bara immediately recognized, stepped out of a brougham which 
waited by the footway and came up smiling. ‘“ Well, Gerald! 
do you remember me?” she said, holding out her hand. The 
child looked at her with a puzzled expression and shook his 
head. 

“T don’t think I do,” he returned. 

“Tt is a long time since you saw me, dear ; but come along and 
I will take you for a nice little drive.” 

“TI was told to take Master de Walden straight to the studio! ” 
put in Barbara somewhat flurried. 

“Never mind. Just go on and tell Miss Sandys I am taking 
Master de Walden for a little drive, and will call with him at the 
studio, for I want to look at her paintings myself. She will know 
who Iam. Will you come for a drive, Gerald ?” 

“Yes, oh yes! if you will take me to Lill after ; and, Barbara, 
ask her to keep the book for me.” 

The decision of Mrs. Repton’s manner, her familiarity with 
Miss Sandys’ name overawed Barbara, who stammered out a 
hope “ that the lady would explain to Miss Sandys , 





“Qh yes! of course I will. You go straight on and tell Miss 
Sandys I'll be there in half-an-hour. Jump in, Gerald, and put 
the rug well round you.” . 
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The coachman touched his spirited horses, and they went off 
at a great pace. Gerald enjoyed the rapid motion. “ Are we 
going into the Park?” he asked. 

“ No, we are going to see a gentleman who has been ill, and 
wants to see a little boy to cheer him up.” 

“Does he live far away ? for Lill will be expecting me.” 

“No, not far.” 

“ This is a nicer carriage than Cousin Ferrars’.” 

“Do you often drive with Cousin Ferrars ?” 

“No, he never drives, but I have ridden with him in the Park. 
I drive with mother and my grandfather.” 

“In the general’s carriage?” 

“No, in Cousin Ferrars’.” 

“ Would you like to see your own father ?” 

“Oh! yes, and I shall by-and-by. He has been very ill ; no 
one has seen him for a long time.” 

“Oh! that is the story, is it? Well, Iam going to take you 
to see him.” 

“Are you? Why did you not go for mother too?” 

“That is another matter,” and she laughed a little cynically. 
“Here we are!” as they stopped at the door of a house in a 
quiet street. “Now, you give your father a nice kiss.” 

“Ts he really my father?” asked the child uneasily. 

“He is indeed! Have you forgotten him as you did me?” 

“No, I have not forgotten him.” 

“ Follow me, then, you dear little fellow.” 

Mrs. Repton led the way upstairs, exulting in the success of 
her inspiration, as she considered it. ‘Once de Walden sees his 
boy he will want to keep him, and ¢at is the one thing that will 
rouse the angelically patient wife! The stars in their courses 
still fight for me, as they always do for those who fight for them- 
selves.” At the top of the stairs she paused to assure herself the 
child was behind her. 

“Wait a moment, dear, till I say ‘Come in.” Then she 
opened the door and entered, looking radiantly, triumphantly 
handsome. 

Lord de Walden was lying on a sofa ; he was paler and thinner 
than formerly, and had a discontented aspect. 

“TI have brought you a visitor you will be pleased to see,’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Repton. 
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“If it is Dalton, I have seen him already,” said de Walden 
languidly. 

“No, it is a younger yet an older friend. Come in,” she added, 
opening the door wider. 

Gerald immediately obeyed and stood an instant looking 
puzzled, but with the free princely bearing natural to him. 

“My God!” cried Lord de Walden rising and much moved. 
“It is Gerald!” 

“Oh! father, dear father,” exclaimed the boy with a sudden 
rush of memory, and throwing down his sailor cap, he darted into 
de Walden’s arms. 

For the first few moments everything else was forgotten in the 
joy of seeing his son, 

“What a great fellow you have grown, boy!” he exclaimed, 
standing back and gazing with pride at the handsome 
little fellow. “And you have not forgotten your father 
then ?” 

“Oh, no! I could not forget you. Are you quite well now? 
and will you take us back to Beaumont Royal? How long you 
have been ill!” 

“Not yet, Gerald,” replied de Walden, and then suddenly 
turned with a frown and asked in a low tone, “ How, in heaven’s 
name, did you kidnap him ?” 

“ Cleverly, you will admit when I can tell youthestory. Now, 
Gerald, sit down and talk with your father while I take off my 
bonnet.” 

“No, don’t take it off,” cried Gerald. “You know you said 
you would take me back to Lill. Mother was to come for me in 
the afternoon.” 

“Oh! you have your father now.” 

“Yes, but I must go back to mother, and you'll come too, 
won’t you, dear father ?” 

“Not now—not now!” returned de Walden with evident pain. 
“Great God, Eva! She will be distracted. You were mad to 
meddle with him! Is the carriage at the door?” 

“ No, I have dismissed it! ” 

Without a word Lord de Walden rang violently ; a man-servant 
answered the summons instantly. “Go! call back the carriage 
or bring another—a close one—it may rain. Lose no time, and 
send Moritz to me.” 


238 
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“What are you going to do?” asked Mrs. Repton, her fine 
colour fading and an angry light coming into her eyes. 

“To send the boy back to his mother. She will be wild with 
fright !” 

“ And is this your gratitude to me for my ingenuity in catching 
him ?” 

‘“T wish to heaven you had left it alone 

“T thought you would be glad to see the boy!” 

“T am, God knows, so glad that it makes sending him away 
infernally hard. I am utterly unmanned.” 

Lord de Walden, who had gone hastily to a writing-table, sat 
down covering his face with his hand. Poor Gerald looked from 
one to the other bewildered by these, to him, inexplicable speeches ; 
then he came and thrust his arm through de Walden’s. “Come 
with me, father dear, mother would be so pleased ; she always 
said you would come when you were better.” 

De Walden’s only reply was to hold the boy to him fondly. 
“Remember, Gerald, that father loves you well though he sends 
you away.” 

“Oh! well, I couldn’t stay, you know,” said Gerald with much 
decision. “ Mother will be expecting me.” 

“ And you shall go to her,” said de Walden, letting him go and 
beginning to write rapidly. “Are you there, Moritz?” he asked, 
hearing a movement. 

“T am, my lord,” returned his German valet. 

“Ts there a carriage at the door ?” 

“T see a cab waiting, my lord,” returned the man, looking out 
of the window. 

“That will do.” De Walden stood up, a note in his hand. 
“Take this young gentleman to General Granard, Palace Man- 
sions, Kensington,” giving him the note. “See him safely into 
the general’s presence, give him this note and bring me an 
acknowledgment.” 

“Very well, my lord.” 

“T want to stay, yet I want to go,” said Gerald ruefully. 

“You must go, my boy,” said his father, stroking back his 
abundant sunny curls. . 

Gerald hesitated and looked at Mrs. Repton, who was standing 
beside the fire, one hand resting on the mantel-shelf ; she was 
white, and her mouth had an expression of deadly wrath. “Good- 
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bye,” said the boy, at last making up his mind and offering his 
hand, “good-bye, and thank you very much.” She did not seem 
to hear or see him. Then observing that Moritz was waiting for 
him, he ran to his father, gave him one more hasty kiss, and was 
away down stairs followed by the valet. 

De Walden watched him eagerly as he jumped into the cab 
and waved his hand joyously ; then the door was slammed and 
he was driven away. 

With a deep sigh, de Walden turned to face the angry woman 
who stood like an evil genius by his hearth, © 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
FOILED. 


THERE was profound silence, unbroken for a full minute. Then 
Mrs. Repton with a long reproachful look turned and moved 
towards the door. 

“ Stay, Eva,” exclaimed de Walden in a tone more of com- 
mand than entreaty ; “you must not leave me. I feel inclined 
to blow out my brains.” 

“ So do I,” she said in a quick, indignant tone. “I thought to 
gratify you—to—to revive you—to give a fresh turn to your 
thoughts when I stole your boy, and in return you trample me 
under your feet.” With visibly trembling hands she began to re- 
move her furs. 

“Don’t exaggerate,” impatiently. “I daresay you meant to 
give me pleasure, but you have inflicted the keenest pain. Why, 
I have longed to see the child—and now What a fine fellow 
he is, and fond of me still. Yet I had to send him away.” He 
began to pace the room much agitated. 

“You have every right to keep him,” she said, keenly watching 
him. 

“ Keep him,” repeated de Walden, stopping short opposite to 
her. “Have I not behaved badly enough to his mother already 
without adding such cruelty and baseness to the rest? No; I 
will not meddle with him.” 

Mrs. Repton’s lips parted as if to speak, but with immense self- 
control she closed them and kept silence for an instant before 
replying : 

“ Then, de Walden, am I to understand that your pai 

2 
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leads you to wish for reconciliation with your injured wife? Re- 
member, you are free to do so. I will not stay with you an hour 
once I know you wish for release.” 

“Do you wish to desert me?” cried de Walden resuming his 
troubled walk. “You know my heart; you know how I shrink 
from the idea of seeing Claire; you know the intensity of the 
passion you inspired in me, that if I am sometimes miserable 
with you, I am, or would be, a thousand times more miserable 
without you. You know I never forget how you cast away name 
and fame for me, and therefore I am ready to make any sacrifice 
for you ; but all this does not blind me to the fact that I treated 
Lady de Walden infamously; and even for you I hesitate to 
commit the last, worst injury of interfering with her son; nor am I 
exactly a good child’s guide. Have a little patience, Eva. She 
will weary of her unpleasant position ; she will seek release. True, 
she has a colder, more phlegmatic nature than yours.” 

“Ay!” exclaimed Mrs. Repton, throwing herself on the sofa 
with wild abandonment. “Because I forget everything in my 
love for you, you are careless of making me irrevocably your own. 
You disregard the debt you owe me. You do not think of the 
years it will take before we can re-establish ourselves in the 
world’s esteem, and I can know wo peace till I see you in your 
old place, as you will be, if you follow my advice. Oh! de Wal- 
den, can you not see that I speak in your own interest fully as 
much as in my own?” 

“Yes, I believe that you care a great deal more about my 
future than I do myself. I do not think of it;” he sighed, but 
went on quickly: “I want to enjoy the present ; that is just what 
you are unable to do, so don’t worry about what I might or might 
not be. Lady de Walden latterly was always trying to stir me 
up to some heroic act or line of conduct, and it was an infernal 
bore; pray don’t you go on the same tack. There! talk of 
something else ; my head aches and I feel all unstrung. I must 
have a little brandy and soda.” 

“T wish you would not, dearest,” cried Mrs. Repton, rising and 
coming over to lay her hand on his shoulder. “Lie down here, 
or on that chaise longue, and let me bathe your brow with eau de 
Cologne and water, and soothe you off to sleep.” 

“Yes, do. The touch of your hands does wonders. It is 
better and far pleasanter than a composing draught; but I will 
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have my B. and S. first.” He rang the bell, and then threw him- 
self into a deep, luxurious chair. 

Mrs. Repton went in search of the eau de Cologne, and 
returned in a few minutes without her bonnet or out-door gar- 
ments, her superb figure showing well in the simplicity of her 
brown velvet gown. “ Do not wait,” she said to the servant, and 
she stood patiently till de Walden had finished his large tumbler 
full of brandy and soda; she took and set it down with an air of 
disgust. Then she dipped a soft handkerchief in a cup of eau de 
Cologne and water and began to bathe de Walden’s brow ; gently 
parting and stroking back his hair with a tender caressing touch 
while the handkerchief kept cool, then again dipping it in water, 
Presently de Walden felt for her unoccupied hand. “No more 
eau de Cologne,” he murmured. “Only stroke my hair.” He 
seemed almost asleep, and Mrs. Repton slightly averting her face 
seemed to let a mask of calmness fall from it. Her brows drew 
together, the lines about her mouth grew rigid, her eyes seemed 
looking far away at something threatening, which she defied. 
Deeper and deeper grew the gloom of her aspect, and her 
patient began to move uneasily. 

“ Are you there, Eva ?” he suddenly exclaimed. 

“Yes, dearest.” 

“Iam afraid my sleep has gone, and I was nearly off. That 
feverish restlessness is on me. Sit down, Eva; you must be 
tired,” 

Before she could reply, the German valet entered and presented 
a note to his master, 

“Thank you, that will do,” said de Walden, now thoroughly 
awake. The man retired, and de Walden hastily tore open the 
envelope, glanced at the contents and handed the note to his 
companion, who read: “General Granard’s compliments. His 
grandson has arrived safely.” 

“ Short enough ; eh, Eva?” 

“Yes, scant courtesy for your generosity.” 

“TI could expect no more,” he returned Picking up the note, 
which Mrs. Repton had let fall, he tore it into small shreds, and 
rising, went to the fire and watched them consume. 

“ That’s done,” he said. “Iwonder when I shall see my boy’s 
face again.” 

“Whenever you like. Oh, de Walden, I must speak to you. 
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I can ot keep silence. Do not yield to this fatal weakness; I 
implore you, assert your rights. It would be better for her, as 
well as for you. Free and stainless, Lady de Walden would be 
sought by every man who wanted a pattern wife; while if you 
were really married to me, you would soon regain your place 
among the respectables. Do try and see things with my eyes ; 
God knows I would not ask you to do anything really cruel. 
Merely demand your right to choose a school for your son, to 
decide how and where his holidays should be spent. You might 
let him be much with his mother ; only hold to your rights. If 
she is not moved by this to set you free, she can only be actuated 
by revenge—revenge for your desertion, by making it impossible 
for you to marry me. I do not ask you to be unkind, only assert 
yourself.” 

She came to him and placed her hand on his shoulder, press- 
ing close against him and raising her beautiful, soft, tearful eyes 
to his. 

“There is no revenge in Claire’s nature,” he said, looking down 
with a tender glance into her uplifted face and passing his arm 
round her ; “and do you think that any man living could tempt 
her to marry while her first husband lived? You don’t know 
her ideas about the sacredness of marriage.” 

“Don’t you think. you have enlightened her on that subject ? 
No teaching is so effectual as example,” murmured Mrs. Repton, 
leaning her head against him. 

“That was a cruel thrust, Eva; but you are always a little 
bitter when , 

“ And can you wonder,” she interrupted, “when I think how 
good and sweet she was—is—can you wonder that I dread seeing 
your thoughts wander back to her?” She raised herself on tip- 
toe to put her other arm round him. “Tell me, would it displease 
or distress you if—if she married again ?” 

“T cannot say. I don’t know,” said de Walden dreamily. “1 
should like her to be happy. And the boy is a comfort to her.” 

“Oh! my darling, I know I weary you with this reiteration, 
but my life hangs on your decision. If you hesitate much longer, 
I feel we must drift apart ; and I do not ask much, only that you 
should insist on choosing your boy’s school ; not to separate him 
from his mother. God knows, I feel for her ; because she lost 
you, my own beloved. Ah! how can she live?” She clung to 
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him, pressing her soft, red lips to his with passionate fervour. 
De Walden was greatly moved. 

“If only I could do anything that did not seem too harsh,” he 
said. “I'll consult Gould.” 

“Yes, pray do. He seems a just man.” 

The sound of a hand on the lock made them start asunder, 
before the servant said, “ Mr. Dalton.” 

“T’ll not see him,” said de Walden low and quickly. “I'll go 
to my room,” and he vanished through the portzéres which divided 
the front and back rooms. Mrs. Repton looked after him, then 
pressed her handkerchief to her eyes, taking it hastily from them 
as Dalton entered. He glanced very keenly at her, the colour 
deepening in his brown cheek. 

“How is Lord de Walden to-day?” he asked in a common- 
place tone. 

“Very nearly if not quite himself,” she returned, with a certain 
degree of half-veiled agitation, as she walked to the portiéres and 
looked through them. “I fancied there was a draught. I have 
been obliged to be so careful, about draughts,” and returning she 
sank with an air of weariness on the sofa. “I am afraid de 
Walden has gone to lie down,” she said. “He is not strong yet, 
and—and he has been disturbed to-day.” 

“T am sorry to hear it; I fancy you are troubled at something, 
yourself,” he said abruptly. “ Forgive me if I take a liberty in 
asking if I could be of use to you ?” 

“No,” she exclaimed, turning to him as if by an irresistible 
impulse. “No one can help me. I made a mistake to-day, with 
the best possible intentions, but it has shown me how baseless is 
the whole fabric of my happiness, of my life.” 

“Will you tell me what has disturbed you?” he asked with his 
usual undemonstrative composure. 

“T thought I had done rather a clever thing,” resumed Mrs. 
Repton with a rueful little laugh. “I will tell you all. Iam 
sure your advice would be good,” and she proceeded to recount 
her capture of Gerald and the scene that ensued, with a mixture 
of humour and pathos that evidently interested her hearer pro- 
foundly. “Now was it not rather mortifying, after my ‘cuteness’ 
and strategy, to have neither thanks nor acknowledgment of any 
kind?” Dalton did not speak, so she resumed with some degree 
of unsteadiness in her voice and with clasped hands, “It is this 
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conduct on de Walden’s part that has made me feel so painfully 
and suddenly uncertain. No doubt it is foolish, but 2 

“You can never feel certain with de Walden,” interrupted 
Dalton abruptly and harshly, and coming over to stand on the 
hearth-rug before her. “He threw off one woman, why not 
another ?” 

‘Mr. Dalton! How can you be so cruel? You do Lord de 
Walden injustice!” she exclaimed, turning very white. “Had I 
not believed in his truth, his devotion ; had I not indeed been 

‘carried away by—by his overwhelming—love ” She paused 
and hid her face in her hands. 

“You would not be here to-day,” said Dalton, finishing her 
sentence for her. “ That does not make him the more trustworthy. 
A man who is hampered with old ties can be true to one.” 

“Who, then, is to be trusted?” she murmured with some 
agitation. 

“The man who is himself free, free from every tie, and clear 
of every claim; he only can do justly and generously by the 
woman who puts her life in his hands.” 

Mrs. Repton rose slowly from her seat and looked straight into 
his eyes. 

“You must not speak to me in such a tone, in such words, of 
Lord de Walden. Remember, I look on him as my husband; I 
must believe in him, I must trust him, or indeed chaos will come 
again. I will go and see if de Walden feels equal to come down. 
He is still weak, and—oh, Mr. Dalton! if—if he wants brandy 
and soda or champagne, do not encourage him.” 

“You may be sure I will not,” said Dalton, who had crossed 
the room to open the door for her. 

“T know you are a real friend,” said Mrs. Repton pausing, 
“but you must never, never speak to me again as you have done 
to-day,” and she gave him her hand with a sad sweet smile. 

He gripped it almost painfully hard and repeated, “ Never?” 


with a note of interrogation. 
* * * * * 








When poor cheated Barbara reached the studio with her 
basket of oranges and sweet biscuits and the big book confided 
to her care, she was received with some surprise by Lill, who was 
hard at work. 

“Well, Barbara ?” 


/ 
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“Please, ’m, Mrs. Stepney is obliged to go into the City, 
and won’t be back till tea-time, and Master de Walden will be 
here in half-an-hour, when the lady has taken him a little drive 
in the Park.” 

“The lady! What lady ?” 

“A handsome grand lady in a carriage. She said she was 
coming herself to look at your pictures, miss, but would take the 
young gentleman for a little drive first.” 

“But where did Master de Walden come from?” This 
query elicited an explanation of the circumstances which only 
deepened Lill’s bewilderment and uneasiness. 

“You say this lady had been calling on your mistress,” said 
Lill, slipping off her apron and making sundry rapid prepara- 
tions for “putting up her shutters” metaphorically. “I must 
go and ask who she is. I am rather frightened, Barbara. You 
ought not to have let him go.” 

“Well, miss, how could I help it? She said you would know 
who she was, and the young gentleman wanted to go.” By this 
time Lill had her hat on. 

“Come,” she said, “don’t let. us lose time.” She went forth 
hastily, followed by Barbara, locked the studio, and put the key 
in her pocket. 

Mrs. Holden came to the door to admit them, and asked, 
smiling, what they had done with the young gentleman. The 
horror of her face, when Barbara told her story, showed Lill the 
gravity of the case. “I am an unfortunate,” she cried, bursting 
into tears, “to bring trouble on that poor dear lady.” 

“Why, who—who is this person who has carried the boy 
away ?” asked Lill growing very white. 

“That devil incarnate, Mrs. Repton; and I no more know 
than the babe unborn where she is staying.” 

“ How—how do you come to know her?” exclaimed Lill. 
“Oh, try—try to think where we can find her. I must fly to 
Lady de Walden; you must come too, Barbara ; come, we must 
get a cab as we go along.” 

Claire de Walden had been busy with some letters and notes 
that morning, and had felt unusually bright ; some of her more 
intimate acquaintances of former days had found her out, and 
invitations began to pour in. These she would not accept, but 
several required some little friendly explanation in reply. 
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Then she was busy making inquiries respecting a suitable 
school where she might place Gerald as a weekly boarder. She 
could not quite part with him, yet feared if he were always at 
home, he would hear more than was good for him, now that 
he was growing older and able to understand, of what was 
going on. To secure a quiet morning she had ee the 
boy to Mrs. Stepney’s care. 

She had just looked up at the clock and thought it was time 
to put away her writing things, and dress to go out, when 
Lill Sandys, pale and breathless, followed by the miserable 
Barbara, burst into the room. 

“What is the matter, Lill ?” cried Lady de Walden, stretching 
out both hands with a kindly impulse to her friend. Lill, who 
was very plucky, pulled herself together with an effort. 

“Tt is a bad business, but I am afraid Gerald has been taken 
away to his father.” 

Lady de Walden gave a low cry and clasped her hands together. 
“How? Where?” was all she could utter. Lill, who had 
closely questioned Barbara, gave a brief but clear account of 
the affair. 

“Oh, my God! I have lost him,” cried the mother. “We 
must go to my father at once; I think Mr. Ferrars will be there. 
Oh! how—how could you let him go?” This to Barbara, 
in such tones of anguish, that the wretched girl burst into violent 
sobs, and exclaimed that if she had but known, they might 
have tore her to bits with wild horses before she would have 
let go of him. 

“No, of course you did not know,” said Claire kindly. 
“Come, Lill, let us go; go quickly! Oh! where shall we 
look for him ?” 

She was hastening towards the door when Lill exclaimed, 
“Dear Lady de Walden, do put on your bonnet and cloak. 
I will get them for you,” and she ran into the next room. 
Poor Lady de Walden paused, looking quite dazed, and let 
herself be dressed. 

“She must come too,” said the sorely-tried mother, who was 
striving with all her strength to master herself, pointing to 
Barbara. 

“ Yes, of course she shall ; the cab we came in is waiting.” 

Ferrars had called on General Granard unusually early to 
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discuss a letter from their solicitor, Mr. Briggs, on the subject 
of money, respecting which Lord de Walden’s solicitor had been 
making some difficulties. They were discussing the matter in 
‘the cosy dining-room, and cordially agreeing as to the wisdom 
and necessity of Lady de Walden agreeing to a divorce, when 
Stubbs, looking rather scared, threw open the door saying, 
“ Here’s my lady and Miss Sandys, sir.” 

Claire came in swiftly, her face so white, her eyes so wild with 
terror and distress, that Ferrars sprang to his feet exclaiming, 
“ Good God, Claire! what has happened ?” 

Claire knelt down by her father, throwing her arms round 
him, and cried brokenly, “ Gerald has been stolen away—taken 
to his father—and we do not know where to look for him.” 

“ Just what I expected,” said the general ; “but it is a black- 
guard act all the same. Come, my dear,” patting her cheek, 
“you must pull yourself together. We'll get the boy back ; 
don’t be afraid. Here, Stubbs! Ring the bell, Ferrars; call 
for some wine. Stand up, Claire, my dear; you must be a 
sensible woman.” . 

“I will try,” said the poor young mother. “But for the 
moment I am distracted. Oh! Stephen,” holding out her hands 
to him, “ what shall I do if he is kept away from me—kept with 
that dreadful woman? That she should touch him, kiss him—” 
she drew away her hands to press them over her eyes. “My 
brain seems going round—I must not lose my head——” She 
stopped abruptly. 

The general and Ferrars with one voice demanded an expla- 
nation. Lady de Walden motioned to Lill, who recapitulated 
her story ; then the agitated and tearful Barbara was subjected 
to a severe cross-examination, until she was almost in hysterics, 
and finally broke into loud undisguised sobs as the general con- 
cluded, “I tell you what it is, young woman; had you been 
a soldier under my command, I would have you ordered five or 
six dozen lashes for betraying your trust. Your orders were 
to take the boy to the studio and you had no business to let him 
out of your hands. No amount of persuasion or intimidation 
ought to have induced you to lose sight of him. If force had 
been attempted, you should have called for the police, and made 
a row—an infernal row. Now be gone to your mistress. It is by 
no means clear to me that she is not in the plot.” 
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“ Lill, just see to her,” said Lady de Walden in a low tone as 
Barbara withdrew drowned in tears. 

“Sit down, Claire,” said Ferrars; “you will be quite ex- 
hausted.” He poured out a glass of sherry and held it to her 
trembling lips. 

“ How could Mrs. Holden, your landlady, Lill, know anything 
of—of Mrs. Repton?” asked Lady de Walden, sinking into the 
seat. Ferrars came forward. 

“T think I know,” he said ; “she is some relation. I know she 
used to lodge in the same house you are in now, Miss Sandys, 
and I must say I do not think she would play into the hands of 
that she-devil. But, we must not lose time, general. I had 
better see Briggs at once. I shall put the search in the hands of 
the Scotland Yard detectives, and - 

Enter Stubbs again, radiant, beaming, and cried in a loud 
voice, “ Here’s Master de Walden, sir!” Whereupon Gerald 
flew into his mother’s arms and began hugging and kissing her 
effusively. A highly respectable, but foreign-looking man, hat 
in hand, followed him and, bowing profoundly, presented a note 
to General Granard, who having glanced at it cried, “Stubbs, 
my card case, and pen and ink,” and proceeded to write a line or 
two on his card. “Pray give that to his lordship,” he said, and 
the strange man who had escorted Gerald took it, again saluted 
the company and departed without a word. 

“My boy, my dear boy,” murmured Claire, “I have you 
again.” She saw nothing, heard nothing, save her son. 

“Oh! I am all right,” cried Gerald joyously ; “and who do 
you think I have seen? Such a nice, pretty lady took me to see 
my father, and he is ever so much better. He walked about the 
room. Oh! he was glad to see me. He kissed me and said I 
had grown such a big boy; but I don’t think he goes out yet, 
for he said he could not come and see you yet. The pretty 
lady said ” Here Claire clasped her hands together with such 
a look of anguish that Ferrars broke in on the boy’s prattle. 

“Your mother has been so frightened about you, Gerald, that 
you must not speak to her now.” 

Then Lill, feeling that they could not speak of anything before 
the boy, said, “Come with me, Gerald, into the drawing-room, 
and tell me all about everything; poor mother’s head is 
aching.” 
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“ Everybody is always ill,” cried Gerald discontentedly, but 
following Lill all the same. 

“ Now listen to this,” said the general as soon as the door 
closed, reading from the note he had continued to hold: “‘ Lord 
de Walden presents his compliments to General Granard and 
begs to send his son Gerald to the general’s good care, that he 
may be conveyed to his mother, of whose address Lord de 
Walden is ignorant. 

“*Lord de Walden much regrets that owing to a mistake, 
with which he had nothing to do, the child has been taken away 
in this abrupt fashion and begs for a word of aknowledgment.’ 

“ And there is no address,” concluded the general. 

Ferrars stood silent as if turned to stone, and Claire, laying her 
hand on her father’s arm, said tremulously, “ Let me look at the 
note.” 

“Oh, there it is. There is no mistate; it is his handwriting.” 

“It is indeed ; I never thought I should see it again.” She 
pressed her hand to her head. “Oh! thank God he has sent 
my boy back to me; but F cannot—cannot regain courage—I 
feel this is but the beginning of troubles. He will want to see 
the boy again. He may want tobe reconciled to sme, for Gerald’s 
sake, and that would be intolerable, hideous—I ” she stopped 
abruptly and wrung her hands as if in despair. 

“He shall zo¢ molest you,” said Ferrars in deep resolute tones ; 
“be true to yourself and you shall be delivered from——” he 
instinctively drew near her while he spoke. 

“T declare to heaven I do not know what to say or to think,” 
cried the general in a piteous voice. “This bit of politeness 
looks very like an overture. But he can’t suppose that after 
more than two years’ desertion, he can expect to be forgiven and 
taken back.” 

“That is what I could zot do,” murmured Claire, low but 
firmly ; “not even for my son’s sake.” 

“Here is William,” said the general; “now let us have the 
ecclesiastical view of the case.” 

The Rev. William Granard, tall and gaunt, in his straight-cut 
anglican garments, entered as his father spoke. 

“TI called at your hotel, Claire, and finding you were here 
followed you.” 

Lady de Walden rose and embraced her brother with some 
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effusion. “I have had such a dreadful fright,” she said. 
Whereupon the general broke into a rapid account of all that had 
happened, to which Ferrars made sundry additions. 

“T think,” said Granard looking up from de Walden’s note, 
which the general had given him, “I think this looks hopeful.” 

“ Hopeful of what ?” asked Claire, who had sat down again by 
the table, on which she leaned both elbows as if too weary to sit 
up, and resting one cheek against her clasped hands. 

“That your husband begins to see the error of his ways, and 
will seek you in penitence and humility.” 

“If so,do you think your sister is bound to forgive him?” 
asked Ferrars. 

“I do. Even till seventy times seven, says the divine word.” 
“That does not apply to our peculiar relationship, Willie,” 
said Claire. “I am not unforgiving ; that is, I would in no way 
hurt or injure my—Lord de Walden. I would have even taken 
him back and endured my life with him, had he asked me 
a few months after I was deserted. I could have forgiven his 
devotion to another had it been a temporary insanity ; but 
when he broke up my home and threw me on my father, me 
and my son; when he deliberately left my letters unanswered, 
and seemed to forget my existence for more than two years , 

“You must attribute much to the evil influence of the woman 
who ” interrupted Granard. 

“TI do,” she broke in, in her turn, “and that amy influence 
should turn him against the wife he seemed to love so well, that he 
cherished so tenderly for nearly seven years, creates a degree of 
contemptuous distrust which, more than anything else, has killed 
out the deep, true love I once had for him. Nothing could re- 
kindle it. Could I ever trust him again? What could secure 
me against a repetition of all I have lately gone through? Only 
in such a case I should be helpless, committed to a life of per- 
petual insult and degradation. What a home for my son!” 

“Then you consign your husband to a life of sin,” cried her 
brother. 

“ Am I my husband’s keeper ?” she asked sternly. “ According 
to your belief, he, as a man, is stronger, wiser, calmer, juster than 
I am. Why does he do this wrong? Yet,” with a change of 
tone, “if he could be brought back, and redeemed and raised 
from the mire in which he is engulphed, I should indeed rejoice.” 
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Her voice trembled. “I have mourned over him with a bitter- 
ness no words can express; but / am not the one who could 
rouse and renovate him; with me beside him, he would be for 
ever reminded of his own conduct, for ever humiliated. If I 
thought there was some kind, good, loving woman, whose in- 
fluence and presence would be fresh and invigorating, I could let 
him go; to me he would never be true. But I will not cast him, 
bound hand and foot, into the toils of his present companion.” 

“Claire, this is a strange view, and most unorthodox,” cried 
Granard. 

“Gad!” exclaimed the general with a grin, “if he were free 
and on the London market, he’d find any number of angels ready 
to sacrifice themselves for his restoration.” 

“T repeat,” Granard persisted, “that you do not seem to see 
how sacred and indissoluble marriage is,” 

“Tt ought to be ; but when one of the two contracting parties 
breaks through and scorns its obligations, its sacredness is gone.” 

“The Church in all ages has decreed the contract to be holy 
and everlasting.” , 

“ And rarely refused to reverse her own decree, whenever ex- 
pediency, more or less plausible, demanded it. No, William, 
there is nothing in laws, human or divine, to bind me to a man 
who has deliberately cast me off, and avoids me. I am not im- 
placable, but my love for him is killed out. I shrink from the 
idea of seeing him. This is what forbids my ever being his wife 
again. Churches may decree what they will, but they must 
mould themselves to the needs of human nature. For creatures 
perpetually changing, progressing, backsliding, nothing can be 
irrevocable.” 

“Where have you learned such unsound doctrines, Claire ?” 

“In the brief schooling of my experience.” 

“ Then, what will you do?” 

“Nothing, at present. Am I not right, dear father?” 

“T protest I don’t know what to say or to recommend. It is 
infernally hard on an old fellow who only wants to end his days 
in peace, to be dragged into a sea of troubles not of my own 
making. De Walden has behaved like a blackguard, particularly 
of late; but I don’t mean to say that if he came and implored 
Claire to forgive and forget, she ought .to refuse, and I don’t 
think she would, eh ?” 
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“He will never do so!” exclaimed Claire and Ferrars in the 
same breath. 

“ The only object for which I would apply for a divorce,” con- 
tinued Claire, “would be to keep my son under my own guardian- 
ship. At present Lord de Walden seems to have some conscience 
on this point, and I hope for a spell of peace. You must help 
me to choose a school for Gerald. Bitter as it is to part with 
him, he had better not be too much at home now.” 

“T confess, Claire,” said her brother, “I am surprised at your, 
I must say, irreligious hardness.” 

“T do not want to be hard, Willie. I will resist such a tendency ; 
but I have thought so much that my mind is quite made up. 
Marriage is not what it once was in my estimation.” 

Granard, who, in spite of his asceticism, was a good fellow in 
the main, respected his sister’s sorrow too much to preach more 
to her on the subject. He sat still and silent, looking upon the 
ground with a distressed expression. 

The conversation then turned on the question of a schcol for 
Gerald. In this Granard gradually joined, and recommended 
the establishment of a friend of his, at Wimbledon—a preparatory 
school where the principal’s wife looked very carefully after the 
health and comforts of the little boys. It was agreed that the 
brother and sister should visit it the following day. Then Lady 
de Walden, turning to the general with pathetic tenderness, 
“Father, dear, when poor Gerald is disposed of, may I find 
shelter under your roof ?” 

“Yes, of course you shall, my dear child. I am always glad to 
have you.” 

Lady de Walden rose. “I long—yet dread to see Gerald,” 
she said. “Poor boy, he will’ say things that must tear my 
heart.” 

“ Let me drive away one impression with another,” said Ferrars. 
“T will take him to—to—where can I take him? Oh! the circus! 
He has not seen one since before he went to Germany. Mean- 
time, Claire, I implore you, take some rest. You can hardly 
stand.” 


(Zo be continued.) 








